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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia P. Townsend. 
CHAPTER TII. 

I think those tears did me good. Something 
dark and bitter seemed to pass from my heart. 

Ihad been ina state of unutterable misery. 
It seemed as if some awful fate, some taint and 
disgrace clung to me, would track me through 
all the life to come, and that it would prevent 
me from ever becoming really good and honor-. 
able. 

But the weight had left me with those tears,’ 
and I seemed to breathe freely again. Light 
and courage came back. The world had not set: 
its face against me, nor the God whose it was.’ 
Would He love and care for me the less—that, 
Father, just, and tender, and pitiful—because of 
sin or sorrow which had not been of my mak- 
ing, which I had not so much as known? I 
would not wrong Him by such a thought. 

It is a boy’s story I am telling you,—and not 
avery good boy, either; for I was often hot tem- 
pered, selfish, moody and obstinate. Put I was 
never just the same after that talk of Aunt 
Agnes. 

Perhaps you may some day learn that there 
are times when we seem suddenly to live for 
years, to shoot up in thought and feeling, in 
joy or sorrow, far away from our former selves. 

This was one of those times with me, and all 
the strong passion of the hour had been, in one 
sense, at least, good forme. It had roused me 
ata time when I felt crushed and hopeless be- 
neath the mysterious weight of another’s sin 
and sorrow. 

The scene in the barn carried me out of my- 
self. Thinking of it again and again, there was 
nothing with which I could reproach myself. 

I would never be such a poltroon, I said, as to 
stand calmly by and see any thing weaker and 
more helpless than I was outraged and abused. 

My cousin had been entirely in the wrong. It 
was acowardly act; but Knight’s rage had mas- 
tered him for a moment, and I fancied he would 
beboth sorry and ashamed when he grew cool- 
er and had time to think. 

Ishuddered, remembering that solitary mo- 
ment when I felt the sharp sting of the blow on 
my forehead, and it seemed as though for an 
instant, just one dreadful instant, that I could 
have laid him dead at my feet. 

[ thank God that it lasted but an instant. 
Down in the roar and heat of that moment the 
better feeling had come and triumphed. I had 
spoken no word, done no act of whichI was 
ashamed. 

At last I rose and Went to the glass, and look- 
ing in, saw a thin, pale-faced, homely boy with 
&bridge of tan across his nose, and a pair of 
eyes which glowed like sparks under a heap of 
long, loose, light hair. 

"Now Torrey,” I said to myself, “you are a 
going to make a man of yourself. Yes, what- 
ever is true, and good, and right you mean al- 
Ways to love and todo. Whatever is mean, and 
Wrong, and wicked you mean always to hate 
and avoid. Yau’ll have a hard fight of it a 
good Many times, for you know you’re not one 
bit of a saint; but at any rate you’re never to 
five up trying.” 

Sol talked to myself, looking at the boy in 
the glass, with his flushed face, and the long, 
black-blue, angry welt across his forehead. 

I wondered how Knight and I would meet 
tach other, and thought how miserably he 
— feel when he came to see that great welt 


My anger was all gone, andI felt sorry for 
There were a good many excuses to be 
Made for him. | thought he had been indulged 
and Petted all his life, and I had crossed his will 
Tight in the heat of his rage. 
I kept bathing the ridge on my forehead, hop- 
§ it Would disappear before dinner; but it was 
when I went down. 
All this time nobody had come in quest of me, 
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or probably noticed my absence, unless it was 
Knight. I knew that even when his anger was 
cooled, his pride would remain, and what it 
would cost him to make any advances toward 
reconciliation. 

Every body was at the table when I took my 
seat, which was not far from Knight’s; but I 
was very certain that he did not look at me. 

“T thought I heard you boys had been togeth- 
er in the barn, the whole morning,” said Uncle 
Thurlow, while he was carving. I waited for 
Knight to speak. His answer came in a moment. 

“We only stayed there long enough to see 
every thing.” 

A little while afterward, Aunt Agnes broke 
out with, “Why, Torrey Holbrook, what have 
you been doing to yourself?” 

I felt my cheeks tingling again. It was very 
funny that I had never thought that what 
Knight could see, every body else could, also 

Each one at the table turned and looked at 
me. “I got hurt in the barn.” 

“T should think you did, and rather seriously, 
Why didn’t you come to me for something to 
bathe it,” continued my aunt, very kindly 

“It hasn’t ached much, and I tried cold wa- 
ten.” 

“How did it happen?’ asked Uncle Gaige. 

“It happened very suddenly,—I couldn’t help 
it,’ I stammered, and I think the others pitied 
my confusion, and probably thought I was too 
dull, or too shy, to give a clear account of even 
so simple a matter. 

There was one at the table who knew, and he 
did- not say a word. 

Then Aunt Agnes spoke again, with more real 
kindness in her tones than I had ever heard the 
smooth voice address to me. 

“Well, Torrey, if you are ever hurt again, 
come right to me with it.” 

It may have been that it struck her for the 
moment, that I was an orphan, with no mother 
to whose tender hands I could carry my pains 
and bruises. 

Then Uncle Thurlow came to my rescue, in 
his practical way. “I suppose you had a fall 
from some of the rafters or beams of the barn. 
Boys are always running their necks into dan- 
gerous places. I wonder Knight hasn’t broken 
his, before this.” 

“He would if he didn’t bear a charmed life,” 
answered his mother, smiling on her darling. 

All this time Knight did not speak, and I did 
not envy his feelings. 

When we rose from the table the rain had 
ceased, and the great heaps of whitish gray 
clouds were rolling away toward the west. 

Knight was at another window, looking at 
the clouds, too. He had got spoken to me, but 
now he broke out with,— 
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“Tt’s cleared off. I’m not going to'be cheat- 
ed out of my fishing to-day, so I shall start for 
the brook.” 

“O, my son,—after such a rain!” interrupted 
Aunt Agnes. “The woods and meadows will 
be in an awful condition!” 

“That’s just like you, mamma,” said the 
spoiled boy, in a pettish tone. “Do you think 
Tin a baby, to be frightened by a few drops of 
rain? We’regoing to have a splendid afternoon, 
too. Ranger, see here; you and [ are off for the 
brook!” 

“If you are bent on going, perhaps Torrey will 
like to go with you,” suggested my aunt, as he 
turned to go out of the room, without noticing 
me. 

Knight stopped short, but still looked away. 
“Of course, if Torrey likes, he can go along,” he 
answered. 

Dull as I was considered at the Pinery, my in- 
stincts usually assured me when | was wanted, 
and when I was not. 

“Thank you,” I said; “I don’t feel quite able 
to go so far this afternoon. I'll stay at home 
and read.” 

With that answer, Knight took himself off, 
and I went to the library and got a book, and 
burying myself in that, forgot my troubles. 

It must have been nearly dark when Uncle 
Gaige came into the library. “QO, here you are, 
Torrey,” he said; “I have a letter for you.” 

“For me—for me?” I stammered, thinking he 
must be joking, only that was not at all in Un- 
cle Gaige’s line. But I had never had a letter 
in my life. Who in the world would write to 
me? 

“Yes; there is your name on a letter addressed 
to my care,” placing the letter in my hand. 

With the first glance I recognized the small, 
careful hand, for I had helped to form it. 

“QO, it is from Pressy!” I exclaimed, in delight. 
“My darling little sister! To think she has 
written me a letter!” And forgetting every 
thing else but that fact, I was covering the en- 
velope with kisses. 

_In a moment I became aware that my uncle’s 
cold gray eyes were fixed on me, with a good 
deal of surprise in them. 

“You seem to be very fond of this little sister 
of yours.” 

I believe the man had really taken it almost 
for granted that this shy, awkward nephew of 
his had very little human feeling, unless it 
might be of the malicious type. 

He would not have put the fact so strongly, 
perhaps, but you know we each of us have preju- 
dices, antipathies, that we should not just like 
to see put in honest, robust words. 

“QO, yes, sir, I love her dearly!” 

Somehow, the sight of that little child’s hand- 





writing seemed to send a new glow and courae 
down into my heart. 

I was not afraid of the stern man, watching 
me with a kind of curious, critical surprise, as 
though there was, after all, a little more in me 
than he had suspected. 

I really believe he felt a slight curiosity to 
know what was in the letter; but I could not 
open it in his presence. 

I hurried out doors, and down into the Pinery, 
which gave the name to my grandfather’s home- 
stead. 

It was a large grove of magnificent old trees, 
on a sloping hillside;—trees through which the 
winds blew their stormy trumpets, all winter, 
| and chafed with sweet, restless moans through 
the summer. And here, in the shadows, with 
the air stirring the strong, fresh sweetness of 
the pines, I read my letter: 


My Dear Brotruer Torrey,—When I think of 

| you—which you know I am doing all the time—I al- 

ways wonder whether you do not feel a little lonely 

anc = at the great house, among all those grand 
ople. 

So, after talking with Esther, I made up my mind 
esterday, just to write you, and I dreamed about it 
ast night,—whenever I did not lie awake to think of 

it,—for you know it is a gent era in one’s life to 
write one’s first letter. 

O, my darling brother, I wonder if you want to see 
us a little, in return forall we want to see you! 

You can’t think how lonely the house secms with- 
out you; and Esther and I don’t talk of any body else, 
We wonder what you are doing, and fancy you are 
having a splendid time. And 0, what won’t you 
have to tell us about that great world—of which I 
have only seen one bit of a slice down here in the 
hollow—at Oak’s Head! 

We set your plate and chair every day at table, and 
every morning I sing over all the songs you love best, 
and I always feel, though I know it can’t be, that you 
are listening. 

O, dear! oy I do long for the sound of that loud, 
hearty laugh,—and those heavy, trudging boots at the 
door would be sweeter music than the robin in the 
briar-rose, every morning! 

Nothing new has happened, only we have six 
new speckled hens; and yesterday a real live squirrel, 
with a great, gray, whisking, bushy tail ran along the 
top of the fence, I thought, Wouldn’t Torrey shout, 
if he saw that, now! 

The ducks are doing gloriously, and so is the rab- 
bit. Yesterday 1 brought in a dozen fresh eggs. 
Esther said she never should have had such luck. 

She is cutting over one of dear mamma’s silk dresses 
for me, and thinks it will make a beautiful suit for 
next winter. 

These are all very small things to write about, but 
I know you will remember when you read it, that in 
all the world you have only one little sister to write 
you, and so this poor little letter of mine will be some- 
thing to you, that even a great queen’s would not. 

O, you dear, old, teasing darling! I wish you were 
here so that I could pull your hair. I wish you were 
here so that to-morrow you would chase me to the 
raspberry bushes, until I dropped right down, out of 
breath with langhing. 

All the foolish little things come back now you are 
gone, and seem, somehow, a great deal more than 
when they really happened. 

Esther desires her dearest love, 

If it is proper, will you please to give mine to my 
uncle, and aunt, and cousin, 

Dear Torrey, I hug and kiss you good-by. And I 
am always Your loving sister, 

. Prrssy HoLeroor. 


And s0, with the chafing winds grieving slow- 
ly among the boughs overhead, I read my sis- 
ter’s letter. 





(To be continued.) 





A MULE RIDE IN FLORIDA 

My boys insisted that I needed relaxation. 
My health required it. I had a pretty fair arti- 
cle of health, I thought; enough to last me as 
long as I lived. But I must accumulate a stock 
for future use. The South was the place to get 
it. And riding was healthy. The sand is too 
deep to ride, except on horseback, sol thought 
I would take a ride. I applied to the livery man 
for a horse. He had one. He looked sorrow- 
fully at me, as though he pitied me. Did I ever 
ride a mule? I never had. He had as good rid- 
ing horses as ever were saddled, but if I wanted 
a “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother” style of ride, I 
would take a mule. I don’t consider myself a 
first-class judge of mules. I had some vague 
notions in regard to them; supposed they would 
do a large amount of work with very little feed, 
/and were immortal. I had read of one being 
driven over the same route by the same boy for 
eighty-seven years, and he was a young mule 
yet. 

Bring forth the mule. 





The mule was brought. 
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He was meck-looking, a perfect “Uriah Heep” 
of a mule, so far as “umbleness”’ was concerned. 
At least that was the viewI took of him. He 
was saddled, and I mounted. For a mile or two 
he paced beautifully. I thought those old monks 
I had read about, knew what they were doing 
when they travelled on mules. I had a high re- 
spect for their judgment. Just then my mule 
began to show symptoms—symptoms of what I 
did notknow. Ifoundout. Dropping his head 
between his legs, his heels described a parabolic 
curve, or a diabolic curve in the air, andI got 
off and sat on the ground. I got off over his 
head, and I did it quick. I’m not so old but I 
can get off an animal of that kind as quick as a 
boy. Then I looked at the mule to see if he was 
hurt. He didn’t appear to be. Then I inquired 
around to see how I was. I reported an abra- 
sion on the left hip, and a contusion on the low- 
er end of my back. Then I thought I would 
pronounce a left-handed blessing on that mule, 
and on his forefathers and foremothers before 
him, and on his children after him. But I 
didn’t. Then I got up and shook the dust off 
my feet, and brushed the sand off my trousers, 
asa testimony against that place. Then I led 
the mule carefully home, and stated my case to 
the livery man. But when I looked that he 
should offer to send for a doctor, or a Samari- 
tan, he only laughed. And his man that he had 
to help him, laid down on a bench and laughed 
—then he rolled off the bench and laughed— 
and I stood holding the mule—then I laughed. 
It was ridiculous.—Cor. Buffalo Advertiser. 
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For the Companion. 
A MISCHIEVOUS FRIENDSHIP. 


. Sophy Lord and Jessie Moore were friends 
from the days in which they cooed and billed, 
slapped and scratched each other with that per- 
fect freedom which cradle intimacy allows. 
They made mud-pies and took wheelbarrow 
journeys together; and together they played 
tea, inviting, for waa of baby-guests, Mr. Tob, 
the rocking-horse, who always behaved with 
marked dignity, and Mrs. Yow, the house-cat, 
who disgraced herself by having to be tied with 
ropes into the high chair to prevent her run- 
ning off and thus snubbing the little hostesses. 

When the girls grew older, they caught and 
tamed two little mice, which they dressed in red 
cloaks for gypsies; and they put poor Growler 
in Ned Moore’s old clothes, and sent him to the 
store with a tin-pail for molasses,—to his great 
mortification. 

Together they played, worked and studied. 

But alas! this close intimacy was often em- 
bittered by Sophy’s strong will and violent 
temper. She would pull the wigs off the dolls, 
upset the supper-table, or the one-wheeled car- 
riage; and once, when all did not go to her 
mind ata tea-party, she actually gave the pet 
mice—red cloaks and all—to pussy for dessert! 

Had these girls been equals, all would have 
gone well. But Sophy was the imperious patron, 
and Jessie the meek protege. Sophy ruled at 
home, and therefore felt that she must rule ev- 
erywhere. 

Jessie’s parents were over-indulgent, and fan- 
cied they were yielding to their daughter’s tastes 
in matters of dress, amusements and study; 
when they were only bowing in obedience to 
her friend, who settled all these questions for 
her, before they were broached in the family. 

Sophy had never heard, in her secluded home, 
of “woman’s rights,’”’ but she was a grand sub- 
ject for the views so named to work uyfon. 

She was ashamed to say “I will do just as I 
please in all things, without regard to other 
people’s opinions;” so she put the same thing 
in a wider shape, saying, “Woman should do 
her own will and pleasure in all things, and 
break from her slavery to the cooking-stove 
and the darning-needle. She was born for 
man’s equal, not for his cook and seamstress!” 
And this while she was sweet sixteen! 

With such a declaration of independence, it 
will be seen that, much as they loved each other, 
Sophy was a dangerous guide for the gentle, 
trusting Jessie. 

While our village heroine, now but nineteen, 
was plotting some method of startling the quiet 
community, there appeared at the little tavern a 
man calling himself “The Apostle of Scientific 
Religion,” who said he had come to emancipate 
the people from the fetters of priestcraft. He 
declared that he needed no pulpit, and spouted 
on the steps of the tavern and in the store, to 
all who would listen to his nonsense. 

A few intelligent, but not wise men, listened 
to and encouraged him, as well as some who had 
stepped so far aside from virtue, that they want- 
ed to believe that there was no judge or ruler in 
the universe. 


place to preach in. 
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Alas! now, for the spirit which had brooked 
control, and scorned counsel! Sophy thought 
the freedom she was pining for, had come. 
When the minister of the village warned the 
; young to keep away from the snare set for 
them, she pronounced his advice a dagger aimed 
at free speech and liberty of conscience, and de- 
clared that we might as well have an inquisi- 
tion established at once! 

She resolved to patronize the “apostle” by 
going to the engine-house to hear him. “Her 
mother hinted—she had never done any thing 
stronger—that folks might talk; and Sophy re- 
plied that half of them could do nothing but 
talk; and that it would be charity to give them 
a subject to talk on. 

Triumphant in her defiance of public opinion, 
she set out for the gathering, where, as yet, no 
woman’s face had been seen. 

Stopping at Jessie’s on her way, she asked 
her to accompany her; when old Ephraim 
Moore looked over his glasses and growled out 
such a “No” as made our independent young 
lady fairly jump. 

“What! can’t she go with me, Mr. Moore?” 
she asked. 

“No, not with an angel, when I know it’s into 
mischief he’ll lead her; and if I had the power, 
I’d hinder you from going, too!’’ he replied. 

“No one has power to take away my rights, 
or my moral responsibility,” said she; “and the 
oppression I have seen attempted of late, has 
made me resolve to look into every system till I 
find the right one!” 

“Look into your Bible,” said the old man, 
“and you'll find it, without that trouble. If you 
cut loose from that, the first go off, you may be- 
come an infidel before you stop.” 

“What is an infidel?” asked our independent 
girl, sarcastically. 

“An unbeliever in the Divine origin of the 
Scriptures.” 

“Believers,” she replied, scornfully, “receive 
their faith just as the Catholics, the Mohamme- 
dans and the Hottentots do theirs. Come, Jes- 
sie, you’re not afraid to follow where I lead?” 

“No,” replied the young girl. “May I go, 
just from curiosity, father?” 

“No, nor from any- other motive. I have left 
you to other hands too long. I’m your ruler 
and adviser henceforth.” 

With the tread of a queen, Sophy set out in 
the darkness alone, leaving her friend in tears, 
lest she might have lost her place under her 
strong wing. 

She was the only woman in an audience 
which a man of loose morals and impious bold- 
ness harangued for an hour and a-half, on “the 
;” demanding for every 
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oppressions of socicty ; 
body the mght to do as pleased himself, and 
calling our government a system of tyranny 
sustained by the priestcraft which first found- 
ed it. 

He declared that every human being came in- 
to the world with peculiar instincts and pas- 
sions; and that these were his rulers. The lazy 
man’s heritage was plenty of sleep; the ambi- 
tious man’s, treasures of gold or of fame; and 
so on to the end of the list; each ought to have 
what he wanted and tried for! This was hap- 
epiness. He made no allusion to man’s immor- 
tal being, with its wants and responsibilities, 
but interspersed his harangue with ludicrous 
anecdotes of religious people, whom he seemed 
to regard as a great company of fools; and 
closed by urging the “ladies and gentlemen” 
present to raise the war-whoop against Amcri- 
can tyranny, whether in the pulpit, the statute- 
book, or the family. 

Emboldened by Sophy’s example, half a doz- 
en young girls attended the next lecture, and 
caught a contagion worse than the plague, 
which contaminates the body alone. 

Their confidence in God was shaken; and 
their belief in His Son was weakened when they 
were told that the miracles He performed on the 
impotent and the blind could be repeated now, 
and that ere long they should see it done. 

They were shown a letter written in silver ink, 
from the old man who gave land for the church 
and schoolhouse, forbidding them to be rebuilt, 
and prophesying a famine if it were done; and 
they were permitted to look on a bouquet which 
came into a window the night before, by unseen 
hands—flowers that had no counterpart on 
earth—the leaves having been cut in fantastic 
shapes with scissors, and great spots of various 
hues painted on them. 

Sophy was keen enough to see through all 
this, but she was now upon her dignity, show- 
ing the community that she dared to be inde- 
pendent. The charlatan, learning that his first 
fair hearer was a girl of standing and influence 
in the community, called at her father’s house 
to tell him that a message had come in a mar- 








initials were S. B. L., and who had black hair 
and blue eyes, had been anointed as a healer! 

The pale face, gaunt form and long raven 
locks of theimpostor completely overawed old 
John Lord, who was as remarkable for his credu- 
lity, as Sophy was for her conceit and self-reli- 
ance. So, almost as pale as his guest, he cried, 
“You don’t say!” and then he called Sophy, and 
the apostle was asked to dinner. 

Itis perfectly right that ladies who have nerve, 
and physical strength, and medical training, 
should be doctors for their sex; but it is as 
wicked for an unskilful woman to take the lives 
of her fellow-beings in her hands, as for an ig- 
norant man to do so. a 
Sophy had never been called on even to tie up 
a cut finger, or to cure the tooth-ache; and yet 
so well did this wicked man’s advice and in- 
structions fall in with her spirit, that she agreed 
to do as he bade her,—which was simply to “re- 
ceive the power of healing;” then the first reme- 
dies which entered her mind, would be the ones 
to prescribe for a patient. 

But the village was too small a field, and she 
set off to secure a position with Dr. and Mrs. 
Quackenbos. 

The loss of her friend, on whom she leaned so 

implicitly, was like death to poor Jessie, who 
was assured by Sophy that all the weakness she 
inherited from her family could easily be cured, 
and she made a strong and true woman, would 
she but submit to the new practice and learn the 
new theory. 
When old Ephraim Moore heard this, his un- 
gracious remark was, “If that girl comes here 
again, I’ll throw a brick at her!’ So the inter- 
course was ostensibly ended. 

Sophy, escorted by the apostle and her father, 
soon set off for the city, arrayed in a style heard 
of, but never seen in the village before; so that 
some doubted the truth of her statement that 
the patterns and directions were sent her by 
Mrs. Quackenbos, and believed that she had pur- 
loined part of her Cousin Sam’s wardrobe. 

Wonderful accounts came back of her suc- 
cess, and secret letters found their way to Jessie, 
begging her to come to the city. Her nervous 
and delicate temperament was just what was 
needed. Sophy was so strong herself it was im- 
possible to find any one but “the doctor” who 
could control her. But she herself would be the 
doctor and controller, if she could but have one 
so completely under her control as was poor 
Jessic! 

Avarice, ambition and friendship were ap- 
pealed to in vain to draw her away from her 
home, and then Sophy presented to her the duty 
she owed the suffering of her race, and plead 
with her, in words of mock philanthropy, not 
to lie still in her eider-down nest while a suffer- 
ing humanity was reaching out its arms to her, 
for the aid she was inspired and anointed to 
give! 

All this—had it not been so wicked—would 
have been very laughable; but it had its effect 
on the mind which had been kept, from baby- 
hood, in leading strings; and at length the hith- 
erto submissive child asserted her determination 
to visit Sophy, and by her advice, threw herself 
on her right, as no longer a minor. 

Against positive command this frail and sen- 
sitive girl set off, and was met half-way by her 
designing friend, who had promised herself and 
Dr. Quack both fame and money at her ex- 
pense. And she had reckoned truly. 

Jessie’s nerves and her life now became a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents to them, and so excita- 
ble was she made by the tampering of these 
people, that she was regarded in six months as 
a soothsayer and possessed of second sight. 

For whole nights she would not sleep, but 
would lie pondering on this and that “case,” 
feeling morally responsible for the results, till 
she was prostrated by a slow nervous fever. 

When the hope of their gains was gone, these 
heartless creatures sent her back, shattered in 
body and mind, to the home they had made des- 
olate. 

Thus, through the influence of an improper 
friendship, was this fair young girl lost to her- 
self, to her family and to the world. 

She sits silently to-day in her home, starting 
in alarm at any household sorrow, and darting 
off to her room at sight of a stranger; for 
“stranger” to her is but another *name for “de- 
stroyer.” 

But as for Sophy, she walks yet proudly in 
her independence, and has, as “Sophy Lord, M. 
D.,” an establishment of her own, although she 
knows about as much of medicine as did her 
guests of former days, “Mr. Hobb” and “Mrs. 
Yow.” But her end is not yet. 
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ScRIPTURAL MONOSYLLABLES.—To a person 
whose attention has not been drawn particular- 





mind how many df the most sublime and com- 
prehensive passages in the English language 
consist wholly or ehiefly of monosyllables. Of 
the sixty-six words composing the Lord’s Prayer, 
forty-eight are of one syllable. Of the seven- 
teen words composing the Golden Rule, fifteen 
are of one syllable. The most expressive ideg 
of the great creative power of Jehovah is ex- 
pressed entirely in monosyllables: “And God 
said, let there be light, and there was licht.” 
One of the most encouraging promises of Scrip. 
ture is expressed in fifteen words, all but one of 
which are monosyllables: “I love them that 
love Me, and those that seek Me early shall find 
Me.” 





For the Companion. 
BAREFOOT. 
“What boy is that?” asked Mr. Goodnow, 
looking up from his paper, as a shadow fell up- 
on the window. 
Mrs. Goodnow stepped forward, and looking 
out upon the light sprinkling of snow, laughed 
softly. 
“O, itis Barefoot, with the milk. He brings 
it every morning.” 
“He’s left his foots in the snow,” cried Annie, 
leaning to the panes and pointing at the prints 
with her dimpled finger. 
Mr. Goodnow’s eyes followed those of his 
child, and beheld on the stone flags the impres- 
sion of the boy’s feet which he had left coming 
along the walk. 
“Bless me!” he said, with a shiver. “Why 
don’t the child wear shoes?” 
The early snow melted away. Barefoot came 
and went with his tin pail of milk, as regularly 
as the sun rose, and as Biddy often said, “never 
kept her waiting—no, not a single minute.” 

In a week or two another snow fell, deeper 
than the first, and accompanied by a keen, nip- 
ping air, that made the warmth of the break- 
fast-room all the more inviting to its inmates. 

Mr. Goodnow was in his favorite seat by the 
window, with Annie upon his knee. The child 
caught sight of Barefoot as he went up the 
walk, and flung him akiss. She had come to 
regard the boy as her friend, with his bright, 
cheery face. Then her eyes fell upon the snow, 
and the old footprints renewed, and she cried 
out, as she had formerly heard her father do,— 

“Why don’t dat child wear shoes?” 

Mr. Goodnow kissed her, wondering if any 
happy father ever had or could have so bright 
a baby—then looked out into the snow, and lo, 
there were the impressions of those same naked 
fect. 

“Eliza,” he said, sharply, “why don’t you in- 
quire into that boy’s circumstances, and get 
him some shoes, if he needs them?” 

“To be sure, dear,” answered the wife, in an 
absent way, lifting Annie to her high chair by 
the table, and striking the breakfast bell. “I 
do wish I wasn’t so busy, always.” 

“But itwouldn’t take many minutes to settle 
that matter,” answered the husband. 

“Well, then, suppose you settle it yourself, 
dearie? for you do get time to read the papers, 
and J don’t.” 

The next morning the snow was frozen, and 
as Mr. Goodnow made his way to the cars, (for 
he kived out of town) with his face bent down- 
ward to avoid the sharp air, he noticed dots of 
blood upon the white path before him. 

A little farther on he came up with young 
Barefoot, who was going his rounds with his 
milk. The boy bowed, as a polite boy should. 

For the first time Mr. Goodnow looked the 
lad in the face—and a bright, intelligent, hon- 
est face it was, too. ; 

“My lad,” he said, in a self-rebuked way, “Pm 
afraid this blood comes from your feet. Have 
you no shoes?” 

Thecrimson mounted to the boy’s cheek. 

“No, sir; mother can’t afford it.” 

“Where do you live?” n 

“At the foot of the hill, near your house. ‘ 

“Do you always go barefooted in the winter? 

“T never had to before father died,” said the 
boy, gulping down the rising emotion. 

“Then I’m afraid you have not a kind mother, 
my lad ” 

“Kind ?”—a resentful flush passed over the 
boy’s face. “She couldn’t be kinder—but”—— 
“Well, what is the trouble?” r 

“We're poor. Mother’s sickly, and I can : 
help her much. She tried to make me Wea 
her shoes, but I wouldn’t!” , 

“No? Well, when you take the milk to us 10 
the morning, I would like to see you. Will you 
remember to ask for me?” 5 

“Yes, sir; I am always there at seven. 

“You are a minute boy, then?” 

“I try to be.” 

“That's right; take care of the minutes, and 
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Mr. Goodnow tore a slip from his morning’s 
paper, stooped down and measured one of the 
ploody footprints, and bidding Barefoot good- 
morning, Was soon engaged in the business of 
the day. 

At vight, when he returned, he took home a 
heavy paicel, which little Annie could scarcely 
manage to lift, and which were shown to be | 
boots and shoes for the milk-boy. | 

“T can’t think,” said his wife, “how you can 
throw your money away after that fashion, 
when you knowI am actually suffering for a | 
yelvet cloak.” . 

“But, my dear, your sufferings do not make 
the blood ooze from your wounds, as do the 
poor lad’s.” 

“Well, if he must have shoes, wasn’t there a 
pile of your cast-offs, up in the garret?” 

“That was just whatI wanted to know the 
other day; but you suggested I should look af- 
ter the boy’s wants myself, andI have looked 
after them in my own way,” answered the hus- 
band, somewhat stifly. ; 
*«Tt’s wonderful how quick we are to see pov- 
erty owt of the house,” suggested Mrs. Good- 
now, sullenly. ‘‘Annie’s almost as barefooted 
as the milk-boy.” 

“How many pairs of boots have you, pet?” 
asked the father, drawing Annie to him. 

“Dere’s my blues, dem’s one; dere’s my pinks, 
dem’s twos; dere’s my bonzes, (bronzes,) dem’s 
three; and dese [holding up her little foot,] 
dem’s four!” 

Mr. Goodnow caught the child in his arms, 
tossed her up to the ceiling like a ball, rolled 
her over upon the lounge as if she had been a 
kitten, and flinging her into his wife’s arms, 
kissed first one, then the other. 

Nobody knew better than he, that his wife’s 
displeasure was the result of that strange wom- 
anly jealousy that makes her covet every at- 
tention of her husband. She was, after all, the 
very first one to praise her husband’s thought- 
fulness. 

The next morning Barefoot was prompt to 
his engagement. 

“Sit right down here, my fine fellow, and let 
us see how these fit,” said Mr. Goodnow, hold- 
ing up a pair of new boots. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said Bare- 
foot, moving toward the door in an alarmed 
way, “but mother could not afford it; I know she 
couldn’t. It is the milk that pays the rent, sir.” 

“Well, I can afford it, if she can’t. These are 
a Christmas present from little Annie here. You 
must take them, to oblige us. My wife will 
come round to explain it to your mother; so it 
will be all right.” 

The boy winked hard to keep back the tears, 
hesitated a moment, then sat down bravely to 
the difficult task. 

“You forgot the stockings?” asked the wife, 
slyly, “as if the boy could get on boots without 
them!” : 

Barefoot all this while was vainly tugging to 
get his swollen foot in. 

“ft takes us women to oil the machinery,” 
laughed Mrs. Goodnow, as a blank look of dis- 
may f¥ffted over her husband’s face. “I have 
looked after that part of the programme. Slip 
on these, and then try again,” handing him a 
parcel of warm, woollen hose. 

This time the boots went on to perfection. 
The boy looked at them with intense admira- 
tion in every feature. 

“Now walk off—that will do. They don’t 
pinch anywhere?” 

“No, sir’—stooping down to stroke them with 
a caressing motion, then rising up proudly. 

“T never had a pair of boots before in my life. 
Thank you, sir.” 

We suppose every boy remembers his first 
pair of boots. Mr. Goodnow remembered his, 
and fully realized just how the young fellow 
felt, as he stood there, flushed and smiling, be- 
fore him. 

“'m glad that’s off my mind,” said he, as the 
lad bowed himself out. ‘After I have alleviat- 
ed your sufferings in regard to the velvet cloak, 
we will get him up some better clothes. It’s 
really awful to think how negligent we are 
toward the poor around us. I do wish you 
Would go to the house and see about their con- 
dition.” 

During the day Mrs. Goodnow called upon 
the widow, and was surprised to find her more 
ladylike and interesting than many of. her rich- 
er neighbors. Adversity, sickness and death 
had brought her to poverty, and almost to the 
verge of despair. 

“Of all the gifts we have ever received, none 
has so touched my heart as yours,” she said. 

‘My brave boy has never complained a word, 

but I knew how the frost and snow hurt him. 


He has but one single ambition, and that to 


Fortunately, we seldom rest satisfied with be- 
stowing one kindness upon the needy. Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodnow having had their attention drawn 
to the merits of the boy, found many occasions 
of befriending him, as well as his widowed 
mother. 

One morning Mr. Goodnow was unusually 
anxious to leave home early. Ie was a lov- 
er of good coffee; and as his eye glanced over 
the breakfast table, he cried out, half pettishly, 

“No cream, Biddy? You knowI don’t like 
my coffee without it.” 

“He’ll be here in just half a minute, if you'll 
be so kind as to help yourself to toast and steak, 
sir.” 

“Who is he?” 

“The milk-boy, to be sure. 
seving, prompt, sir.” 

Biddy was right. Before Mr. Goodnow was 
ready for his coffee, the cream was served. 

“Is that boy a time-table?” asked the master, 
lifting the silver creamer. 

“He’s the most punctualist lad in the world, 
sir. I’ll defy that clock to strike seving before 
he gits here!” 

Mr. Goodnow had a bill to pay that day at 
twelve o’clock, and he went straight to the of- 
fice of a friend who had promised him the mon- 
ey to meet his engagement. 

“Take a seat, sir. ve sent my office-boy to 
the bank, and he should have been back an 
hour ago.” 

Mr. Goodnow looked anxiously at his watch. 
“It’s past eleven, but I knew you would not 
fail me. My friend leaves town in the next 
train, and I would not break my engagement 
for the world.” 

Ten, twenty, thirty minutes passed away. 
Both gentlemen grew uncasy. 

“That blockhead of an office-boy will be my 
ruin, yet,” said the lawyer, rising and going to 
the stairs, then to the window. ‘“IHe’s always 
behind time.” 

“Ts he faithful?” 

“Yes, he seems to be, perfectly; but I don’t 
think I can keep him, although he has need 
enough of the situation. The fact is, I must 
have a boy that’s prompt. I want a minute 
boy; but where dn the face of the earth can I 
find one?” 

“We have got one up in our place that Biddy 
says is the ‘punctualist’ lad that ever was seen. 
We all are interested in him, and should you 
find yourself obliged to send away your present 
boy, I will bring him in with pleasure.” 
“Thank you,” said the man, curtly, catching 
up his hat and starting in search of the offend- 
er, whom he found listening to a hand organ- 
ist, who was exhibiting the tricks of a trained 
monkey. There the boy stood, with his pack- 
age containing several hundred dollars, care- 
lessly tucked under his arm, as regardless of 
his master’s orders as he was of his interests. 
“Tf you think you’ve got a boy up there who 
knows enough to attend to his own business, 
you may bring him in to-morrow,” said the 
lawyer, returning with a very red and angry 
face—the office-boy sneaking in behind him and 
settling himself with a sullen air. 
“You needn’t stop to sit down, young man 
(to the boy); you just take your traps and trav- 
el. A boy who is more interested in a monkey 
than in attending to his master’s business, is 
not the kind of alad thatI or ang body else 
wish to have. Please take your hat and leave.” 

The next morning Barefoot carried milk for 
the last time. His faithfulness as a chore-boy 
had paved the way to future good fortune. It 
was alucky day for him, but a sorry one for 
all the dames and Biddies in the regions round 
about, for his like for punctuality was never 
seen again in the neighborhood. Even Mr. 
Goodnow was half inclined to regret recom- 
mending him when he found himself reduced 
to stale milk for his coffee every other morning. 

“Tt’s insufferable, Biddy,” he said. 

“Sure, and it was yerself that recommended 
him to the place! ’Twas a pity to spile sich 
a good milk-boy! Now it gits here any time 


He comes at 


long on the way it turns sky blue!” 
Mr. Goodnow groaned. There was more truth 


have said, her master liked coffee. He was pac- 
ified, however, when he looked into the lawyer’s 
office later in the day, and saw the look of in- 
tense gratification that had settled upon that 
gentleman’s countenance. 

“Well, and how do you find my young friend? 
I hope he is quite to your liking.” 

“For the first time in my life I’ve got a model 
office-boy. He’s attentive to business, civil, 
modest and obliging. He neither reads my let- 
ters nor listens when I take my clients into my 
private room; and above all, he’s a minute boy 


between seving and eleving; and they plays so 


than poetry in Biddy’s harangue, and as we 


up, or wait an hour beyond my time to meet an 
engagement.” 

Punctuality will make the fortune of any boy, 
and he must begin by being punctual in little 
things. 

FAITHFUL LITTLE PETERKIN,. 
The good wife at her spinning-wheel sat by the cottage- 


oor, 
The — sported with the rays of sunshine on the 
oor; 


For all across the sanded floor like golden bars it lay, 
The lovely light of sunset on that unforgotten day. 


She left the wheel, and spread the cloth, snow-white and 
smooth as silk, 

And heaped the platter high with bread, and poured the 

foaming milk; 

he husband came sore-wearied, as men who toil must be, 

a — not meet our Peterkin ?"’ “Not I, good wife,"’ 
said he. 


“An hour ago I sent the lad to the mill; we wanted meal, 

And I am kept so busy with the children and the wheel, 

I quite forgot it earlier; I fear the night will come 

—— the boy can see the light—the cheerful light of 
home." 


“Don't fret thyself for Peter, wife! he loiters by the way; 

Young feet they are not shod with care—young hearts 
they are so gay." 

But evening slowly went, and still no little Peter came, 

Though oft the mother trimmed the lamp, and oft she 

fanned the flame. 


When low and solemn on the ear there fell the stroke of 


e 

The father roused the neighbors, and then a search begun, 
And ee right and looking left, with careful feet and 
slow, 

They took the path by which the child to the mill was 
wont to go. 

At last they heard a faint, soft voice—it sobbed along the 


air; 

O! father, wilt thou never come! and I am freezing here ! 
So cold! so dark! I dare not move! I cannot liftmy hand, 
Because the cruel sea will then break in and flood the land. 


You've heard the tale; how, coming home, he heard a 

murmur low, 

And ae down, he found a place where water trickled 

through— 

A little place; so little he could stop it with his hand; 

Ile poe and from the crawling sea he saved a mighty 
and, 


They came next day from near and far—the lowly and the 
4 


great— 
To = the faithful child whose deed had so much served 
the State; 
And happy was the mother as she sat beside her door 
—_—T it, and more than sunset's gold lay on ber sand- 
ed floor. 


~2>> 





For the Companion. 


A FEARFUL NIGHT. 
In Two CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I, 


“Aunt Alice, what makes you hate to be left 
alone?” quericd Kate Esmond, of a fair, quict 
lady, who was sewing, seated at one of the 
windows. 

“How do you know I am afraid?” asked Aunt 
Alice, with a faint smile. 
“T noticeit. I see it often. When every body, 
almost, is out, you begin to look around, and if 
I leave you to go into the garden, or to mamma, 
you always get up in such a hurry and go too.” 
“You are quite observing,” said Aunt Alice, 
still smiling; “so you think me something of a 
coward.” 
“No; of course not that,” replied the girl, 
quite shocked; “I never dreamed of such a 
thing, not in the way it is generally understood. 
I only thought you timid, for—for some reason, 
of course.” 
“T am timid, Kate, and you needn’t look so 
guilty, for I confess that Lam a little cowardly. 
But the reason for that is, that my nerves were 
once terribly shaken, so terribly that I have 
never been able to recover their right and 
healthy use.” 

“Won’t you tell me about it?” queried Kate. 
“Why, yes, I don’t.mind, though to this day 
the recollection of it sends the chills creeping 
through me. It happened when I was eighteen. 
I was very small, then, smaller than you at 
sixteen, but I thought myself brave and equal 
to any emergency. 


State, now a fine, flourishing city. 
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thousand dollars. 
How his eyes shone as he counted the money! 


‘sitting under my own vine and fig tree. 


is only at home one day in the week. 


friend he has been!’ 
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make me well and happy.” 
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“When I was thirteen, my father, who was do- 
ing a large business in New York, failed, and 
we moved to a town in the western part of the 


“My father labored with his hands, and with 
my oldest brother to help him, he became very 
well off in the course of five years, so that he 
was paying off the last and largest instalment 
we then lived,—one 
How happy he looked! 


“Pm a free man to-night,’ he said, proudly, 
I must 
take this money on Thursday, to G——’s. , He 


“To be sure I could hand it to his agent, to- 
morrow, but I want the pleasure of giving it in- 


to G——’s hands, myself, and thanking him for 
making the payments so easy. What a good 


“We were all jubilant that evening, for Aunt 
Hattie was with us (she is dead now), and she 
was the merriest soul I ever saw. In the midst 
of our laughter and talk, there came a ring at 
the door, and presently, my father, having gone 


“We were all silent, fearing, I know not 
what, when mother, who had been looking over 
father’s shoulder, cried out, ‘O! Hattic, mamma 


“Then followed silence and _ tears. 
Grandma Reynolds, how we all loved her! 
“ “We must go,’ said mamma. 

“*We must start at seven,’ responded my 
father, who had grown pale. ‘Can you get 
ready by that time?’ 

“T should have mentioned before, that T was 
half an invalid, owing to a serious wound I had 
received in my foot, and which prevented much 
motion on my part—so I was to remain at 
home. 

“ T don’t like to leave Alice,’ said mamma. 
“Alice is not at all afraid,’ I said, bravely; 
‘besides, Bessie Underwood is coming to-mor- 
row, and she will stay with me a week, if I wish 
her to.’ 

“ «But how will you manage, child, with your 
lame foot?’ asked my father. 

“*Well enough, with Bessie to help me. You 
know she loves to work.’ 

“And Arthur will be at home to-morrow or 
next day,’ said my mother. 

“Arthur was at college, and it was his vaca- 
tion week. 

“Yes, Arthur will take the money, if I am not 
at home by Thursday,’ added my father. ‘Mean- 
time we must put the package in Alice’s care. 
It will be safe enough. No one knows about it. 
I don’t prattle my affairs.’ 

“So it was all arranged. Thenight was spent, 
or nearly all of it, in getting ready for the mor- 
row’s journey, for the city was one hundred and 
twenty miles away. 

“The railroad bad not then reached the town, 
and a new, gayly painted stage-coach conveyed 
all passengers four mile¢ to the depot. Early 
in the morning we were all astir. What a love- 
ly day it promised to be! The roses were so 
fresh and beautiful, all dew-bespangled, and all 
the trees and shrubs were such a brilliant green. 
In the midst of this beauty—singing of birds, 
floating of milky clouds, bursting of buds into 
blossoms—I could not be sad, even when I 
thought of dear Grandma Reynolds. 

“ «Be careful, Alice,’ said my father, with a 
meaning look. 

“Keep the money under lock and key, dear, 
and don’t part with it to anybody but Arthur,’ 
said my mother, in a low tone. 

“As I answered, I encountered a pair of sharp 
black eyes under a heavy veil. There were two 
persons on the back seat, « fast looking young 
man, and a woman wrapped in a large plaid 
cloak of some thin material. 

“T remember a feeling of aversion came over 
me as I turned from the coach, but it was only 
momentary. I went back into the house, sad, 
yct happy, and busied myself with domestic du- 
ties, working very slowly and sitting at it as 
much as possible. yi 

“By nine, I fully expected my dear friend, 
Bessie, and Lhad the eggs and milk already 
to beat into custards for her delectation, but 
nine, ten, cleven and twelve sounded, and I had 
strained my eyes down the road to no purpose. 
“I was very much disappointed, for Bessie 
had never failed me. In vain I essayed to read. 
to sew, to knit—in vain the soft odors of the 
garden came in and tried to cheer me for my 
weary waiting. No Bessie, and nearly four. 
“The kettle was singing cheerily on the stove. 
I had a faint hope, yet, that Bessie would sit op- 
posite me at tea-time, but that also was doomed 
to failure. I sprang up at the sound of wheels, 
while I was drinking my solitary cup of tea, 
with my eyes full of tears. 

“Bessie had certainly come. No, it was her 
brother John, a fine, handsome, manly fellow, 
who brought an excuse. Bessie had been ill all 
day, and he had but just come home, so there 
was no opportunity to send before. 


Dear 


“He must have seen my strong disappoint- 
ment, for he looked at me pitifully, and said he 
wished Bessic could have come—he wanted her 
to, but her mother was not willing. 

“ ‘How still you are here!’ he exclaimed. 

“ ‘Father and mother and auntie have gone to 
B—,’ I replied. : 

“ «What! you don’t mean to say that you are 
all alone?’ 

“ ‘Just nowI am,’ I replied, ‘and that was 
why I felt anxious to have Bessie with me. 
She’s worth two men, father says,’ I added, 
laughing. 

“He laughed, too, striking his foot with his 
whip. 

“<‘But it won’t do for you to be alone,’ he 
said. 

“ «QO, Arthur will be here to-night,’ I replied. 

« «By the stage?’ 

“ Yes, and even if he were not, I’m no cow 
ard;’ andI was not, then. 

“Of course, but you’rein a lonely kind of 
spot; I’m glad Arthuris coming. Wish I could 
stay till the coach arrives, but I’ve got an errand 





is not expected ta live forty-eight hours.’ 


to do in the mill, and I’m afraid it will be closed, 
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I thought I’d drive over here, first, and tell you 
about Bessie.” 

“IT thanked him, and he lingered a few mo- 
ments longer, still repeating that he believed he 
must come over and see that Arthur had really 
returped. 

“In my heart I hoped he would, but I foolish- 
ly protested against it, and assumed a courage 
that oozed awaye as the wheels of his carriage 
sounded fainter and fainter. 

“1 had never before been alone, entirely alone, 
and [ could not quite accustom myself to soli- 
tude and the coming twilight. 

“The cricket began to chirp, and the coming 
shadows lengthened and deepened. 
grew dusk early, the windows were so embow- 
ered with vines, so after the dishes were washed, 
I took my knitting out on the porch, my 
thoughts and wishes all centred on the one 
strong hope that Arthur would come. 

“Tortoise purred at my feet—I should not 
have forgotten my magnificent Tabby, she was 
some company, and I could talk with her; but 
my heart grew heavy, as the western sky parted 
with its goryzeous company, and one dull gray 
overspread the horizon. 

“Come, pussy, we must go in,’ I said, at last, 
and just as I rose to enter the house, I heard the 
stage-horn. It was later than usual, but I wait- 
ed until it came—passed the turn that took it 
straigh: by the house and rolled on. 

“No Arthur to-night. I tried to sing, but the 
tears were welling over on my cheeks, so I swal- 
lowed my disappointment, and hurried to light 
a lamp and close and lock the house.” 

(Concluded next week.) 
—+o>—_2—__—___ 


For the Companion. 


OLD HAGAR. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Look here, boy, what are you coming into 
my yard for? I don’t allow no boys on my 
premises.” 

The boy, or young man, thus addressed, who 
was driving a one-horse team with a small load 
of wood toward the house, paused in amaze- 
ment. He had not lived long enough in Bow to 
become acquainted with old Hagar and her pe- 
culiarities. 

The tall, gaunt, erect figare surmounted by a 
man’s hat, the harsh voice and threatening lan- 
guage were alike strange and unexpected. 

Ile recovered himself in a moment, however, 
and said, “Mr. Hay sent you some wood, but if 
you don’t want itI can take it back,” and he 
made a feint to turn the horse’s head the other 
way. 

“Stop!” she cried; “who told you to take it 
back? I never see nothing like the impudence 
of boys, now-a-days.” 

“Then you don’t want me to leave it?” and 
the boy touched up his horse. 

“Wait, I say. Tell me first whether your 
master’s one of the se-lectmen.” 

“I haven’t any master,” replied the youth, 
whose name was Heman. 

“The man that sent the wood, then? ’Cause if 
he is, Ldon’t want it. I aint obliged to come on 
the town jist yet!” 

“Mr. Ilay is not one of the selectmen. Shall 
I leave the wood or not? I can’t stand here 
fooling all day.” 

“Leave it, if you’re a mind to, seeing you’ve 
brought it. Any way, there aint enough to jaw 
about.” 

Heman drove into the yard without more ado, 
tipped up his cart, and let the wood fallin a 
heap at the door, 

“There, now! how do you expect I’m going 
to step over that?” exclaimed Hagar. Then 
stooping to examine it, she added, “Apple tree 
cuttings. Been pruning his orchard, I s’pose, 
and wanted to get it out of the way.” 

“Seeing you don’t want it, I'll take it myself,” 
said Heman, beginning to reload his cart. 

“Let my wood alone,” said Hagar; ‘‘and tell 
your master,’’—laying special stress on the 
word, — “tell your master the next time he 
wants to make me a present, I hope he won’t 
send such a lout to do the arrant.” 

Heman went away, not knowing whether to 
be most amused or angry; but finally his sense 
of the ludicrous predominated, and he burst in- 
to a laugh, repeating to himself, “Lout—lout in- 
deed!” 

It was not very encouraging for the people of 
Bow to bestow favors upon Hagar, as the above 
incident pretty fairly represents her manner of 
receiving them. Yet there were not wanting 
Christian souls who, like Mr. Hay, were content 
to do good, hoping for nothing in return. 

The minister never failed to call, in his semi- 
annual round through his parish; but in return 
for his words of pious exhortation, he received 
only complaint or vituperation. 

“1 wouder the town of Bow aint bugnt up 
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with fire and brimstone,” said she. ‘There aint 
as many righteous men in it as dwelt in Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” 

“Wouldn’t it be well,” meekly suggested the 
minister, “to look more at our own faults, and 
less at those of our neighbors?” 

“And that’s jist what I tell ’em,” said Hagar, 
“them very words. Whenever they begin to 
abuse me and find fault with me, I says, says I, 
‘You'd better look to home.’ I don’t envy you, 
Parson Hooker, being minister of this parish. 
| ’d rather go out and dig clams!” 

“My dear madam, you mistake my mean- 
| ing” 
| “A set of backbiters and miscreants,” inter- 
rupted Hagar. ‘There, now, what do you think 
them is?” showing him a small tin pan of stones 
which she took from the shelf. 

“Mineralogical specimens, I should think,” 
said he. 

“No, sir; they’ve all been throwed at me with 
intent to kill. That, sir, came whizzing by 
when I was setting, innocent as a lamb, milk- 
ing my cow. Miss Wayland, the saxon’s wife, 
threw it.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the minister. “My 
sexton and his wife are two of my best parish- 
ioners.” 

“True as I stand here. 
that minute. This one came within an inch of 
my nose when I was abed and asleep. That ere 
great Healy boy fired it. You see it broke the 
winder. If ever the evil one possessed a boy, he 
does that one.” 

“{ cannot listen to any more of this,” said 
Mr. Mooker, rising and taking his hat. But, 
willing to make one more effort in a good cause, 
he said, “I have never yet seen you at church. 
I hope I shall next Sunday.” 

“Me go to church? Pharisees and hypocrites, 
every one of ’em. Begides, they stole my pew, 
and I haint no where to set.” 

“Stole your pew!” 

“Yes, they cheated me out of it, and Deacon 
Strong was at the bottom of it, for all he looks 
so sanctimonious.” 

The minister bowed himself out in a very per- 
plexed and unhappy frame of mind. His next 
visit was to Deacon Strong? 

“Stole her pew?” said the deacon, laughing. 
“When we rebuilt the church, hers went with 
the rest; we couldn’t very well leave it stand- 
ing.” 

The minister heaved a great sigh of relief. 
Then the deacon told him how Hagar had once 
attended Divine worship, and taken her seat on 
the pulpit stairs. Mr. Wayland, the sexton, 
having requested her to sit in a pew, she stalked 
indignantly out of church, and had never en- 
tered it since. 

“Ah, I see! that explains several things,” 
said,.Mr. Hooker, who, having recently settled 
in Bow, was not yet familiar with its local his- 
tory. 

Not perceiving any good result from his pas- 
toral call, he next asked his wife to visit Hagar. 
She did so, and came away rejoicing because 
she had been permitted to leave a small tract. 
Much encouraged,;she very soon repeated her 
visit, but to her surprise, found Hagar sullen and 
wrathful. 

“Tow did you like the tract Ileft you?” asked 
Mrs. Hooker. 

“I don’t know, for I haint read it,” said Ha- 
gar. 

“Then perhaps you would like to keep it 
longer?” 

“There’s your track, and the sooner you take 
it out of my house the better;” and Hagar hand- 
ed it to her with a large pair of tongs. 

“TI thought you seemed willing I should leave 
it,” stammered Mrs. Hooker. 

“] didn’t know you meant to insult me,” said 
Hagar. “You call me a sinner, do you? I 
should like to know what any body can bring 
against my character. If J’m a sinner, what do 
you call the rest of the folks in Bow?” 

Mrs. Hooker now perceived that the title of 
the tract—“Sinner Saved”’—was the cause of 
this outburst, and eagerly assured her that she 
meant nothing personal. “We are all sinners,” 
she added, mildly. 

“Yes, I know you be—and hypocrites into the 
bargain,” said Hagar. 

Mrs. Hooker took her leave much crestfallen, 
and concluded not to address her husband, as 
she had intended to do, about the superior in- 
fluence of woman. 

One fine autumn afternoon, Hagar sat by the 
window, darning stockings. <A large gray cat 
sat on the table, and every time Hagar looked 
out the window, he looked out too. Presently 
they saw a boy coming in at the gate. Now 
both had vowed vengeance on the race of boys, 
and not without reason. So the cat bristled up, 








I saw her go by just 
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and Hagar had opened her-mouth to warn off 





the intruder, when she paused suddenly, seeing 
that it was Willie Dole, the boy who had saved 
her pear tree from being robbed; and had said 
he did it “because she lived all alone.” ° 

Instead, therefore, of calling out, ‘Go off,” 
when he knocked at the door, she said, “Come 
in.” 

“I came to bring back your basket,” said 
Willie, bowing and smiling. 

“There’s something in it,” said Hagar, taking 
it from his hand,—“oranges.” 

“Yes; [ brought them for you, in return for 
your splendid pears.” 

“For me! WellI never! Look here, though, 
I hope you minded what I said, and didn’t give 
that ere Healy boy any pears!” 

“O, yes, I gave him some, and a lot of the 
other boys. Such atime as wehad! And they 
all said they were sorry they troubled you, and 
never meant to again.” 

“They’d better not,” said Hagar. 

Willie took no notice of this remark, but be- 
gan to stroke puss. 

“What a fine cat!” he said. 
name?” 

“His name’s Grim. He’s the knowingest cre- 
tur! and there never was a peaceabler till the 
boys spoilt his femper with their tricks.” 

This she said apologetically, for Grim was 
growling and bristling at the stranger. 

“How old is he?” asked Willie. 

“Sixteen, last April. Older’n you be, I guess.” 

“Yes, ’m only fourteen.” 

“Jest as old as my little brother Willie, and 
you have jest his blue eyes. Set down, child, 
set down.” 

Willie unhesitatingly accepted the invitation, 
and was soon holding the pacified Grim purring 
upon his knee. Never had such a sight been 
seen in the inside of Hagar’s cottage before, 
and the rats and mice must have peeped out of 
their hiding-places astonished. 

For a full hour these two strange companions 
sat talking together, for Willie had asked some 
question about Hagar’s early days, which led 
her off into many quaint and not uninteresting 
reminiscences. 

“T suppose you read a great deal here alone,” 
said Willie, turning over the few mouldy vol- 
umes which lay on the table, as he took up his 
cap to leave. 

“IT used to, a sight,” said Hagar, “but my 
spectacles aint good for nothing. I bought 
7em of a peddler. He cheated me, of course. 
Wouldn’t I like to see him come this way agin ?” 

“May I come and read to you, some time? I 
used to read to mother, but nobody has wanted 
to hear me since.” 

“Would you really?” said Hagar. “They’ll 
laugh at you.” 

“Never mind that,” said Willie, smiling. 
“T’ll come Saturday afternoon, if you’ll let me.” 

Hagar assented; but no sooner was he out of 
hearing than she said to herself, “He must be 
fooling. ’Taint likely he’ll come to read to an 
old cretur like me.” 

Nevertheless, she looked forward to Saturday 
afternoon as she had not done to any thing for 
years; and true to his promise, Willie came, 
bringing with him books from his own little 
stock. 

And not only then, but often afterwards he 
came; and if he read religious books, as well 
as stories and travels, Hagar never objected. 
She even allowed him to read from her dingy, 
long neglected Bible. 

At first her choice of subjects was somewhat 
peculiar. The destruction of the cities of the 
plain, the plagues of Egypt, the fall of Jericho, 
were among her favorite narratives, as well as 
all other instances in which judgments were 
executed upon mankind. 

“Now read about the forty-two children eaten 
up by bears,” she would say, and her invariable 
comment was, “The old prophet served ’em 
right.” 

Gradually she learned to listen to passages 
from the New Testament, though she was rather 
too fond of applying its precepts to her neigh- 
bors, instead of herself. 

“There, now, that hits Deacon Strong, exact- 
ly!” she would remark; or, “I should like to 
have the minister preach ’em a sermon from 
that text.” 

One day Willie ventured to do what had long 
been in his mind; he asked Hagar to go to 
church the next Sunday. Her reply was much 
as he had expected; that she “wouldn’t de- 
mean herself so much,” and then diverged into 
her usual railings against church and parish. 

“I should like to call for you,” Willie replied. 
He said this just as he was going away, and left 
Hagar to think it over in solitude. 

When he called again, nothing was said on 
the subject until Hagar suddenly observed, “I 
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“What is his 


“TI guess we can get you a bonnet, some- 
where; there’s a milliner down here,” said Wil- 
lie, who did not quite relish the idea of the 
man’s hat. 

“TPve got a bunnet,” said Hagar. “I’ve gota 
whole chist full of clothes.” 

And so she had, although they were not the 
newest style. Neither did the change in her at- 
tire produce the softening effect which might 
have been anticipated. She stalked through 
the street like a warrior in his grandmother’s 
garments. 

Willie’s appearance on Sunday, with this re- 
markable companion, caused much mirth among 
his schoolfellows, but it did him no harm, and 
Rob Healy remarked to Gerald Brent, “I do be- 
lieve he’s a Christian.” 

From this time, Hagar appeared at church 
quite regulurly; and it was strange how this 
one act seemed to link her with her kind once 
more. She thought the people of Bow had un- 
dergone a change,—not knowing that the 
change was in herself. 

She cared less for hearing about the children 
torn in pieces by raging bears, and more for 
hearing of those whom the Saviour blessed. 

She even invited the minister and his wife te 
take tea with her. 

As to Willie, she says she is going to make 
him her heir, but whether she has any proper- 
ty to leave, still remains a mystery. 

—_———_+o>—__—_—_ 
DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS.---No. I. 

Diplomacy is a new word, and has come into 
use in recent times, and is not to be found in old 
dictionaries. It became acommon word within 
the memory of persons still living. 

It is from a Greek word which signifies to 
double or to fold. According to Webster, the 
word diplomacy means “The customs, rules and 
privileges of ambassadors, envoys, and other 
representatives of princes and States at foreign 
courts,’—and, also, “The agency or manage- 
ment of ministers at foreign courts.” 

But, though the ancients did not have the 
word, they had the thing; and though it differed 
in many respects from the modern diplomacy, it 
had, substantially, the same end in view, name- 
ly, the carrying on of intercourse between gov- 
ernments, which are the representatives of the 
nations to which they belong. 

We read of ambassadors in the history of 
Greece. The different States of Greece sent em- 
bassies to each other, and generally they were 
composed of a number of persons. The Greeks, 
too, sent embassies to the Great. King, as the 
monarch of Persia was called; and these em- 
bassies sometimes had in their number men of 
great distinction, who went up to the summer 
and winter capitals of Persia. 

The Persians sent embassies to Greece, and in 
them, also, were occasionally to be found men 
of note. One of the most interesting incidents 
in the early history of Alexander the Great is 
told in connection with an account of a Persian 
mission to the court of his father, Philip of 
Macedon. 

The Persian ambassadors then saw the future 
destroyer of their master’s house and monarclgy, 
—and it is said they foresaw that destruction,— 
a fact that was invented, we may suppose, after 
the event, as many interesting facts, so called, 
have been invented concerning the early lives 
of eminent men. 

The disputes which the Greeks had among 
themselves led to their entreating assistance 
from the Persian court, which made diplomatic 
intercourse necessary; and one Grecian diplo- 
matist, the Spartan Antalcidas, gave his name 
to a treaty of peace which the Persian sover- 
eign dictated to the chief States of Greece, in- 
dueed thus to act by the labors of Antalcidas, 
who was one of the most eminent diplomatists 
of antiquity. The treaty was made almost 
twenty-three centuries ago, and may be said yet 
to influence the affairs of the world. 

The Romans had their Fetiales, a sort of Col- 
lege of Heralds, who formed a permanent diplo- 
matic body in respect to declarations of war 
and the negotiation of treaties of peace. 

They sent embassies, too, like the Greeks, and 
often employed illustrious men in them. Some 
of these ambassadors acted most arrogantly in 
their intercourse with foreign peoples and ru 
lers. 

For instance, the ambassador Popilius was 
sent to Egypt to direct the king of Syria to 
make peace with the government of that coun- 
try, which he had attacked, and was about to 
lay siege to Alexandria. The Roman envoy told 
the Syrian sovereign what the Senate required 
him to do, and when that sovereign sought to 
“talk the matter over,” he drew acircle about 
him in the sand, and ordered him to come to & 
decision before stepping out of it,—and he was 
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The Ring of Popilius has passed into a prov- 
erb. 

There has been something’ like the Popilian 
mode of negotiating seen in ourcentury. France 
was in the Ring of Popilius after Waterloo, and 
had to submit to terms that no Frenchman can 
think of to-day without. having his blood boil. 

The ancients had nothing like the permanent 
diplomatic missions that are so common in our 
day, and which have been known for almost 
four centuries. Their envoys did the work they 
were ordered to do, and then returned to their 
homes. 

There was no Carthaginian minister resident 
at Rome, and no Roman minister resident at 
Carthage,—no Spartan minister at Athens, and 
no Athenian minister at Sparta. The proxenus 
of Grecian history has some remote resemblance 
to the consul of modern times, but consular 
business was far less known to the ancients 
than diplomatic business,—because it relates to 
commerce, and diplomacy has a closer relation 
to matters of war; and the ancients thought 
nore of fighting than of trading. 
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SIR FRANK CROSSLEY. 

A wise prophet once said to the Jews, when 
they were a prosperous and a proud nation, 
“Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and 
to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.” 

It was very sensible advice, and if it had been 
ollowed would have save at people from 
followed ld I d that people fi 
many trials and much trouble. 

Menresemble nations. When they have grown 
in wealth and attain to a high social position, 
they are very apt to forget their humble origin, 
and often by their pride justify the remark, 
‘Hla, he’s got up a bit in the world, and he for- 
gets his old mates.” 

We once knew a shoemaker, who, by diligent 
attention to business, and judicious purchases 
of real estate, rose from poverty to great wealth. 

His daughters, who desired to shine in the 
fishionable world, having influenced their fa- 
ther to buy a “carriage and pair,” were anxious 
thatacoat of arms should be painted on the 
panel of the coach. 

He consented, on condition that it should. be 
alop-stone, supporting a hammer and an awl. 

The old gentleman was not ashamed of his 
origin, though his daughters were, and so the 
carriage was not decorated. 

There are noble examples of those who are 
Not ashamed of their early poverty, but remem- 
ber it with thankfulness to God for their pros- 
perity. Such a man is Sir Frank Crossley, of 
Halifax, the head of the largest carpet manu- 
Hactory in England. 

A few years since, when presenting to the 
people of his native town a magnificent park, 

hich cost over one hundred and fifty thousand 
follars, he delivered a speech in which he frank- 

y referred to his origin and to the poverty of 
is parents, He said: 

a 

‘if Thad been born of noble parents, or if I 
ould have traced my origin, like some around 

ue, to. a long line of ancestors who came over 

William the Conqueror, however true it 

nisht be, itmight not be good to do so. But 

nce | am of humble birth, perhaps it will be 
vowed me to say a little of those who ought to 

are the honor which is heaped upon me. . 

' mother was the daughter of a farmer 
he ved upon his own estate, and although 
be Was not large, it had been in that 
— many generations—first as tenants, 
= &s owners. She went out to service. In 

hitches? in her own person, she did the work 
ps en-maid, of housemaid, and of cook; 

Po addition to that, she regularly milked 
hich eh every night and morning, besides 
mall she kept the house—which was not a 

ye clean as a little palace. 

i hands, Yer not enough to employ her will- 
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& poor carpet-weaver, and 
marry the farmer’s daugh- 
ared that if she ever married 
a. € should never see his face 
1 Tt: Crossley tells how she acted: 
This 
ben het . great trouble to my gnother, and 
a Ny — counsel from One 
lse whar : Sue Settled to open her Bible 
mand . said. Her eye caught the 27th 
F Mother a verse,—‘When my father and 
w? cosake me, then the Lord will take 
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Save his consent to the marriage.” 
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tT they leased a mill and be- 
“f th A meee His mother made 
€ Lord does bless us at this place, 
a, shall taste of it,” wii 
ame vow,” said Sir Frank Crossley, 
moe ee much faithfulness, and kept with 
“ elity, that I attribute the great suc- 
father had in business.” 


When visiting the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire, his mind, wrought upon by the 
beauties of the scene, prompted him to ask,— 

“What shallI render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits to me?” 


The answer which suggested itself was this: 


“Ttis true thou canst not bring the many 
thousands thou hast left in thy native country 
to see this beautiful scenery, but thou canst 
take this to them. It is possible so to arrange 
art and nature that they shall be within the 
walk of every working man in Halifax; that he 
shall go, take his stroll there after he has done 
his hard day’s toil, and be able to get home 
again without being tired.’ Well,that seemed a 
glorious thought! LI returned home. My prayer 
that night was that in the morning I might be 
satisfied, when I awoke, that if it was only a 
mere thought that was fluttering across my 
brain, it might be gone: but if there was reali- 
ty about it, there might be no doubt about it, 
and I might carry it into execution. 

“I slept soundly that night, and when I awoke 
my impression was confirmed. On the day I 
went to the White Mountains I had no more 
idea of making a park than any one here of 
building a city. On the very day I returned I 
felt as convinced to carry it out as I was of my 
own existence; and never from that day to this 
have I hesitated for a moment whenever diffi- 
culties arose. I knew they could be overcome, 
and would be overcome. Happy is this day for 
me on which I am permitted to see the result!” 


We doubt not that our readers will agree with 
us, that a man who thus honors the memory of 
his father and mother, who, considering him- 
self as a steward, tries to make his fellow-men 
sharers of his wealth, is more honorable than 
one who strives to forget whence he was taken, 
lives in selfish luxury, and never tries to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who have been less 
favored than himself. 

Who would not rather be Frank Crossley, 
than one of several millionaires we might name, 
whose sole ambition is to add to their already 
enormous fortunes? 





HOW PETER TREATED AND 
REPENTED. 

Peter is a smart lad, who is anxious to do 
something to make a living. He has always 
been supposed ‘to be honest, until New Year’s 
came round, and he tried to imitate his elders, 
Many a young fellow makes his greatest mis- 
take in thinking it is smart for him to do what 
he sees grown up men doing. 

Peter was engaged to ride on a milk-cart, and 
hold the horse, and to watch the money-drawer 
during the temporary absence of the owner; and 
had given entire satisfaction. 

New Year’s morning, seeing his employer 
“treat”? his customers, and the customers re- 
turn the “treat,” it occurred to him that he 
ought to do something handsome in that line, 
too. So, while the owner of the team was tak- 
ing his breakfast, Peter slipped his hand into 
the money box, helped himself to some curren- 
ey, and during the forenoon took some of his 
young friends to a saloon to give them a New 
Year’s “treat.” 

About the strangest thing of all is, that a per- 
son cannot break one commandment without 
violating another. A thief is a liar, and a liar 
is generally a thief. : 

Peter had stolen the money and treated his 
friends, and he thought as no one had seen him, 
nobody would be the wiser. He forgot that 
there is one eye always looking down upon 
young and old, beholding the evil and the good. 
As the owner of the milk-cart took the reins 
and resumed his seat, he noticed the flushed 
face of the boy, and said,— 

“Peter, have you been taking any thing?” 
“They gave me New Year’s over there in the 
saloon, sir.” 

The man, who was kind and honest, not 
doubting the lad’s word, drove on, but he found 
out the theft the very next day, and this was 
how it happened: 

One of the boys whom Peter had treated had 
never before tasted wine. So he went to his 
mother in the innocency of his heart and said,— 

“Did you ever taste of wine, mother?” 

“Did you, my son?” was the quick reply. 

“Yes. Peter, the milk-boy, gave me New 
Year’s, and he took two glasses.” 

“Where did he get his money ?” _ 

“He took it out of the money drawer. He 

said he had taken sixty cents that morning.” 
“Well, but did you know that the partaker is 
as bad as the thief?” 
“T did not know he stole the money until after 
I had taken the wine. Then what could I do?” 
“You can pay his employer what your treat 
cost, and you can avoid the society of such a 
boy in future.” 

The next morning the milkman was informed 
of the whole affair, and Peter was taken to task, 
not harshly, but in a kind, cénsiderate way, 
that made the poor fellow realize how mean he 





had been ta.wrong so kind a master. 


‘Did you ever take money of me before, Pe- 
ter?” he asked. 

“No, sir; and I will repay this and beg your 
pardon.” 

“Ido not wish your money, and you would 
be welcome to twice as much if you needed it,” 
answered his employer. “But think how I 
should reproach myself if you became a thief, a 
liar or a drunkard, while in my employ; and 
these three vices usually go hand in hand. 
These little thefts, these yieldings to first temp- 
tations are what ruin boys! They are the 
rounds of the ladder that leads to the gallows!” 

Let us hope it was Peter’s first theft, and may 
it be his last! 

i aot 
LIBERAL OFFER. 

This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FreELD CroQueEtT. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name, This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 





Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the papery 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 





NIPPED ON THE THUMB. 

Poor Bonny could hardly make a comfortable 
supper by the kind of nibbling he was prac- 
tising on the young hunter, whose troubles are 
described below: 


I was endeavoring to compose myself to slum- 
ber, when there occurred one of those ludicrous 
incidents that derives half of its comicality from 
the time and circumstances in which it occurs. 
As my eyes were resting on the fine propor- 
tions of a young backwoodsman, who was ly- 
ing near our camp fire, his head resting across 
a stick of wood for a pillow, and his heavy 
breathing telling of the profoundest slumber, I 
saw a rabbit steal from the bushes and cautious- 
ly approach him. 
With his nose close to the ground, he smelt 
around until he came to the sleeper’s brawny 
hand outstretched upon the leaves. Some frag- 
ments of the johnny-cake still clinging to his 
thumb, deceived the rabbit into the belief that 
the whole thumb was eatable, and he put his 
teeth into it. . 
This awoke the backwoodsman, who, rising 
to a sitting posture, looked wildly around him 
and then examined his thumb. 
All was quiet; and imagining he had, in his 
dreams, thrashed his hand about and struck a 
splinter, he fell back, and was soon fast asleep. 
After waiting a proper time, the rabbit stole 
forth again, and creeping cautiously up to the 
large, greasy hand, made his teeth meet through 
it. This roused the poor fellow with a start, 
and he caught a glimpse of his assailant as, 
with his long ears laid flat on his back, he 
scampered into the bushes. K——g looked a 
moment at the place where he had disappeared, 
and then at his bleeding thumb, muttering, in 
the mean while,— 
“There, ’ve ketched you at it—now—you had 
better be off.” 
The serious tone in which this was said, fin- 
ished me, and I went into convulsions of laugh- 
ter. The look of innocent wonder—the impre- 
cation, and the surprise and terror of the poor 
rabbit, crouching far awgy in the bushes, were 
so ludicrous, that I laughed till I awoke the en- 
tire camp, who inquired what was the matter. 
A loud shout followed the explanation, which 
gradually died away into silence, as one after 
another dropped to sleep again. : 


4a» 
<or 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM, 


A down East skipper, with a boy, was trying 
to manage a small sloop, when the master of a 
Liverpool packet, who had been dodging out of 
their way, incensed at their awkwardness, cried 
out,— 

“What sloop is that?” 

“The Sally, from Maine,” responded the Yan- 


ee. 

“Who commands her?” 

“Well,” replied the skipper, “I undertuk to, 
but she’s ter much for me!” 





er 





Tue pranks of types are both amusing and 
ger 3 We once knew an absent-mind- 
compositor who converted the sentence 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
S 


Along a wild and lonely road 
A traveller rides with speed, 
And looks around with anxious air 
As he urges on his steed. 


For my third comes swift o’er the distant hills, 
And my Jirst will follow soon, 

Hiding from sight the traveller’s way, 
And shrouding the earth in gloom. 


He hurries onward, and now with joy 
My second is reached nt last, 

And he safely rests, while in angry rage 
My third flies howling past. 


But ere he closes his eyes in sleep, 
My sirst has grown clear and bright, 

While the tones of my whole reach his weary ear, 
And fill him with sweet delight. M. A.B. 





My 1st is in hinge but not in door, 
My 2d is in window but not in floor; 
My 84 is in chair but not in table, 
My 4th is in jug but not in ladle; 
My 5th is in room but not in house, 
My 6th is in rat but not in mouse; 
My whole is right before you. 


W.H.N,. 


4. 
DOUBLE AOROSTIQ, 


1. Found in the Catholic chureh. 
2. A boy’s name. 
8. An exclamation. 
4, Annually. 
5. A river in South America. 
A small om ; 
. Is what dogs often receive. 
iy initials rive the name of one of the United 
States; the finals its chief city. . 
WILLIE SIMPSON. 


> 


5. 
HIDDEN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


It would be well to substitute some less heathenish 
art for dancing. 

This jam is sour, it seems to me. 

Those who attempt to evade the law are highly 
culpable. 

Every man should take daily exercise in the open 
air if he is able. 

Nothing looks so comical as Kate’s black dog af- 
ter a drenching. M., of GLEN’s FALLS. 


6. 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 8, 8, 6, 4 is a metal. 

My 9, 6, 7is an animal. 

My 1, 2, 4 is a well-known fish. 
My 5, 6, 9 is what we don’t like, 
My whole is a city in Michigan. 


Conundrums. 


Why may a man who works in the U. 8S. Mint be 
considered rich? Because he makes money every 


ay. 
. What is the difference between a certain strap and 
abachellor? One is a surcingle, and the other is @ 
single sir. 
hy isacrack in the wall like Isaac Walton, the 
angler? Because it’s a fissure (fisher) 
hat is the difference between a belle and a burg- 
lar? One wears false lock; and the other false keys. 
Why should bankrupts be more pitied than idiots? 
The first are broken, the others only cracked 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “Read not books alone, but men; and above all, 
- % = 


. T-e-a. 
8. The title of T. S. Arthur’s temperance story 
“Ten (K) nights in a Bar-room.” 


BR. G. D, 








A Witty VETERAN.—Sir, John Burgoyne, 
though now eighty-six, wields a vigorous an 

graceful pen, and throws off copies of playful 
effusions, both in prose and verse. The follows 
ing tells its own tale: 


“You wish me a happy New Year as a toast, 
And a kindly good act it appears; 

But when you perceive I’m deaf as a post, _ 
You should wish me two happy new ears. 


————__>—__——_—— 
A FAMOUS judge came late to court one day 
in a busy season; whereat his clerk, in grea¢ 


surprise, inquired of him the reason. “A child 
was born,” his honor said, “and I’m the happy 





“There is no balm for blasted hopes,” into 


“There is no balm for blasted hops.” 


sire.’ “An infant judge?” “O,no,” said he, 
‘gs yet he’s but a crier. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








——_____, 





THE LITTLE PUZZLER, 


“Do angels wear white dresses, say? 
Always, or only in the summer? Do 

Their birthdays have to come like mine, in May? 
Do they have scarlet sashes then, or blue 


“When little Jessie died, last night, 
How could she walk to heaven—it is so far? 
How did she find the way without a light? 
There wasn’t even any moon or star. 


“Will she have red or golden wings? 
Then will she have to be a bird, and fly? 
Do they take men like Presidents and kings 
In hearses with black plumes, clear to the sky? 
y 


“How old is God? Has He gray hair? 

Can Hele yet? Where did He have to sta 

Before—you know—He had made—any where? 
Whom does He pray to? and what does He say? 


“How many drops are in the sea? 

How many stars?—well, then, you ought to know, 
How many tlowers are on an apple tree? 

How does the wind look when it doesn’t blow? 


“Where does the rainbow end? And why 
Did—Capt. Kidd—bury the gold there?’ When 

Will this world burn? And will the firemen try 
To put the fire out with the engines then? 


“If you should ever die, may we 

Have pumpkins growing In the garden, so 
‘My fuiry godmother can come for me 

When there’s a priuce’s ball, and let me go? 


“Read Cinderella just once more— 

W hat makes—men’s other wives so mean?” I know 
That | was tired, it may be cross, before 

I shut the painted book for her to go. 


Yours later, from a child’s white bed 
I heard the timid, last queer question start: 
“Mamma, are you—my step-mother?”’ it said. 
The innocent reproof crept to m, heart, 
Hearth and Home. 


—-——+o+-—--— 
. 
FOUR IDLE DAUGHTERS. 


Every one of them idle, slothful, and conse- 
quently sensual and unrefined. Dress in ex- 
quisite taste, do they? No doubt; and show 
their white fingers as they flash ever the keys 
of the piano. 

And what if they do shine in the opera-box, 
or the concert room and theatre, as the pretty 
D——s? Every body who knows them at all, 
knows them as four idle daughters. 

The gentlemen, who, captives of a passing 
fancy, call upon them at times, know that 
from morning till night they pass inactive, silly, 
useless lives; that their mother lives in the kitch- 
en, till her face is care-worn, and her feet ready 
to fail with fatigue. ] 

O! it must bea sad thing to have four idle 
daughters, not one of them willing to lessen the 
burden of expense, by even a trifling employ- 
ment; not one of them willing to wash a mus- 
lin, or prepare a meal. Useless cumberers of 
the ground are they, and nobody would miss 
them were their foolish, unreasoning lives to 
be cut off to-morrow. 

They pretend to be educated! Perhaps they 
can tell that London is the leading city of Eng- 
land, and France is a sunny clime, and the fash- 
ions come from Paris; but the best of all educa- 
tion, good, practical common sense, genuine 
self-respect, that should make them blush for 
their ignoble dependence—these four idle daugh- 
ters sadly lack. 

It is not genteel to do for themselves!- Itis 
not ladylike to sweep a room, except for those 
coarse, common-plice persons who have been 
brought up to work. They, the children of com- 
mon-place parents who have toiled all their 
lives, say this,—the four great animals, feeding, 
lounging and sleeping. 

They will never be either respected or beloved 
by any body whose love or respect is worth a 
farthing. As long as their foolish mother lives 

she will slave for them, humor them, and please 
herself with the imaginary belief that they are 
ladies, “for they never did a stitch of work.” 
When she dies, the lookers on will say, mal- 
ciously, “Now those four lazy girls have got to 
work, and I’m glad of it.” 
They will never find half the sympathy or re- 
spect they might have looked for, had they pos- 
sessed common-sense enough to employ them- 
selves. 
Idleness is the nurse of sin; and it is not pos- 
sible for men or women to be pure and virtuous, 
if they lead lives of laziness and inactivity. 
These four idle daughters are, consequently, 
to be looked upon with some suspicion. 
It is a hard saying, but the truth, that strict 

purity is incompatible with laziness. Many a 

fair-browed girl, with sparkling eyes and engay- 

ing smile, is sadly wanting in mental innocence. 

Watch the deportment of ‘the daughters you 
know. If at home they are ministering angels, 
lightening the cares of the over-taxed mother, 
not ashamed to be seen with uprolled sleeves 
and soiled fingers—if they are generally busy at 
some sweet, agreeable task, even in what they 
deem their idleness, the outward beauty is the 
earnest of the soul, pure, quiet, gentle, womanly. 


But if, like the four idle daughters, they are 
only happy when the beaux drop in, or while 
they can talk scandal or the fashions; if they 


have never held up, if they dawdle about from | 
room to room, now lolling in rocking-chairs, 
now weeping over some silly page, never, by 
ever so little an act of kindness, lightening one 
human sorrow—depend upon it, the inner tem- 
ple is darkened, and depravity, in some form, 
kolds its horrid orgies there. , 

Suspect the morality of an habitually idle 
girl; look for vapid thoughts, hasty passions, 
morbid affections and an ill regulated mind. 
Again I say, Beware of idle daughters. 

ALMA. 
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OUTWITTED. 
A professor of mathematics in one of our 
colleges, whose head was so full of sober math- 
ematical problems, that you would never sup- 
pose him capable of a joke, went one summer 
to the Adirondack Mountains, for scientific pur- 
poses. 
He took with him as a companion, a younger 
brother who had just graduated, and an old 
hunter for a guide, cook, and provider-general. 
Passing one day a clearing, in which some 
fine peas were growing, they purchased a small 
quantity to give relish to their dinner in the for- 
est. Not long after, fatigued by a hard fore- 
noon’s work, they pitched their camp on the 
borders of a lonely lake, and the professor 
said,— 
“Come, now let’s have those peas.” 
While he was taking some observations down 
by the lake, the old hunter and the young grad- 
uate prepared the dinner. After a while the 
professor noticed an unusual chuckling between 
the student and the backwoodsman. 
Suspecting some trickery, he strolled quictly 
towards the fire—as if endeavoring to get a new 
point of observation—to watch narrowly their 
proceedings. 
Supposing that the professor was deep in 
equations, and angles, andl mathematical lines, 
they relaxed their caution, and he observed that 
they were making wooden spoons with their 
penknives. It flashed on him that he and they 
had nothing but penknives to cat the peas with, 
and that here was a conspiracy to rob him of 
his share. 
Saying nothing, he walked back to the lake 
shore, and picking up one of those large mus- 
cle shells which are found in all our fresh water 
lakes and rivers, and will hold more than an 
ordinary spoon, he fitted a split stick to it for a 
handle, and clapped them both in his pocket. 
Then sauntering back in order to prevent them 
making very extensive preparations, he kept 
around until the dinner was cooked. 
His presence restricted very much their oper- 
ations, and they were able to finish but very 
shallow spoons, after all. 





poured into the common dish, and lo! it was all 


them so that the peas were swimming in water. 


stabbing with his penknife at the peas. 
this ridiculous process had been carried on 
awhile, to the ill-suppressed merriment of the 
student and hunter, the latter whipped out their 
wooden spoons, and flourishing them over their 
heads with a loud “hurrah,” made a dive at the 
peas. 
The professor looked at them a moment, then 
coolly drawing forth his huge muscle shell and 
stick, and fitting them together, began to ladle 
up the soup. The hunter and graduate stopped 
at this new development, with their spoons sus- 
pended half way to their mouths, and gazed 
with blank countenances at the quiet professor, 
who, without uttering a word, or changing a 
feature, diligently plied his shell. 
By his accurate and mathematical mode of 
ladling, he was enabled to take up an enormous 
quantity at every dip, and ina few moments 
every pea had vanished. 

The whole operation had been carried on with 
the sobricty with which he would have reduced 
an equation. 

When the last pea disappeared, he looked up 
as much as to say, “Is there any thing more to 
eat, gentlemen ?” 

This was carrying out the joke so capitally 
that the two conspirators burst into laughter, 
and the old hunter, as he licked his empty 
spoon, confessed that for once he had been out- 
witted. 


or 





THE “COLLYSINIUM.” 


A friend from the country sends us an account 
of the first rehearsal in a rival Coliseum, which 
has sprung up with more magical rapidity even 


from our friend’s letter: 





can take their bread from the weary hauds they 


The peas being at length done, they were 


soup. To prevent the possibility of the profes- 
sor’s getting even a moiety, they had cooked 


Seated on the ground, they each commenced 
Aiter 


than the great one on the Back-Bay lands. 
Thinking that Mr. Gilmore may find some hints 
in it for future occasions, we give an extract 


“I don’t approve of peeping through keyholes, 


when itis impossible to be blind and deaf to 
what is taking place in one’s neighborhood. 
“Last Saturday afternoon, a fearful uproar in 
my shed led me to reconnoitre, and the droll 
spectacle that met my eves caused me to pause 
a few minutes in the background. 

“A dozen or more children were so absorbed in 
their new game, that | remained unseen, and en- 
joyed the fun as much as they did. 

“¢«Now, the Colly-sin-ium is ready; all the 
players go to their places, and the rest sit on the 
wood-pile, and clap,’ said Manager George, a 
youth of ten, as he surveyed an imposing edi- 
fice, composed of clothes-horses, ironing-boards, 
chairs, tables and shawls. 

“Nine or ten took up their instruments; and 
the others perched themselves on the wood-pile, 
and waved their fans of rhubarb-leaves in the 
most elegant manner. 

“The orchestra was peculiar, as many new and 
curious instruments had been imported for the 
festival. 

“The great organ was the mangle, played on 
by Tommy, who rattled and slammed like a born 
organist. The drum was an old cider-barrel, on 
which, Willy, armed with two hammers, banged 
manfully. Tin pot-covers were the castanets; 
the dinner-horn, the apple-cover, and several 
willow whistles, were the wind instruments; and 
violins of all sizes, made of gridirons, broom 
sticks and stove-scrapers, discoursed sweet 
music. 

“A toy cannon, fired semi-occasionally, added 
immensely to the effect; and a solo on the grind- 
stone fired the audience with admiration. 

“A choir of young ladies, elegantly attired in 
old finery, sat upon the washbench; and at the 
signal from Director George, who waved the 
poker as a baton, the lovely multitude of four 
arose, and sung delightfully, each warbling a 
different air, and getting as much noise out of 
themselves as possible, without breaking a ves- 
sel. 

“Mrs. Pepper-Rose!’ announced the leader, 
after a grand symphony by the entire orchestra, 
to which I listened with my hands over my ears; 
for, alas! I have no soul for music. 

“Tf Madame Parepa-Rosa could have seen the 
little gypsy who took her name in vain, I think 
that charming singer would have enjoyed it as 
much as I did. 

“Miss Kitty had the big carriage-sponge tied 
on for a chignon, dandelion curls of a pleasing 
green about her forchead, a long red shaw] trail- 
ing behind her and a dog-chain round her neck. 
“Advancing to her place on the platform, the 
little prima donna swept a grand courtesy, un- 
rolled the newspaper she held, and at the proper 
move of the leader’s poker,—I beg pardon! ba- 
ton,—she opened her mouth wide, and uttered a 
shrill squeal which brought down the house. 
“This she followed up by singing a medley, 
composed of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ ‘Cap- 
tain Jinks,’ ‘Mary had a Little Lamb’ and ‘Yan- 
kee Doodle;’ all appropriate, being patriotic, 
suggestive of our gallant defenders, or symboli- 
cal of peace. 
“The enthusiasm was so great, that one excit- 
ed lady fell off the wood-pile, and an’encore was 
given, to which Mrs. Pepper-Rose responded, by 
singing ‘Little Boy Blue,’ in so touching a man- 
ner, that many were forcibly reminded of the 
big boys blue who had gone to the war, and 
earned for us the peace these young citizens 
were celebrating. - 
“A burst of irrepressible applause from the 
lady behind the door caused her to be ejected 
without delay; but judging by the din kept up 
an hour longer, the little colly-sin-ium proved as 
good a success as the big one.’—Merry’s Mu- 
seum 

—_—_—_+or—__—_—_ 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF CREA- 
TION. 
The extent to which God has made the world 
swarm with life is perfectly amazing. Without 
doubt, after the microscope has done all it can 
do to make visible the tiny aniinals of the earth 
and the air—millions of very little creatures will 
still remain undiscovered. 
What is the smallest house to live in? Do 
you say a drop of water? Yet millions of living 
creatures live in a drop of water. What mites 
they must be! Yes, mere atoms—a thousandth 
or twenty thousandth part of an inch in size; 
and such queer shapes! They look like bottles, 
funnels, fruit, wheels, crabs, serpents, cels, 
worms. Some are soft, like leeches; others 
have a hard, flinty shell. They are of all col- 
ors—green, red, yellow, and no color at all. 
The green scum you sce on stagnant water is 
formed of them. 
worm. A ship sailing on the ocean at night 


in the waters. 


lions of these little creatures. 
infusoria. Not a drop of water from the ocean 


microscope. They have horns, claws, bristles 
ears, paddles, and move swiftly about, as i 


there is; and they do their part. 


sand which is used in making the beautifu 
porcelain ware. The famous pyramids of Egyp 


8 
care gnd notice; nothing is too small to be of 
use in His wide kingdom. 
est works are done by the power of littles. 
nobody despise little folks; no, no. 


Some emit light like a glow- 
often seems to leave a trail of light behind her 
It is caused by millions and mil- 
They are called 
not a drop from the clearest spring, pool or run- 
ning brook; but has millions of them init. You 
cannot see them with the naked eye, only by a 


time was short, and there was plenty to do. So 


Deposits of the shelly infusoria form the fine 


are built of them; for what is limestone but the 
dead bodies of these little creatures? Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, is built on a bed of 
them; and they are at work all along the coast, 
filling up all the harbors and forming shoals. 


mallest things! Nothing is,too small for His 


Some of His great. 
Let 
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THE PAMPERO. 
We have easterly storms in New England 





which are any thing but agreeable, and do much 
damage to vessels off the coast. 
mild and gentle, compared with fierce winds in 
other parts of the world. 
South America, a wind, called the Pampero, oft. 
en rises very suddenly, and its effects are ter, 
rific. 
Walk across South America,” gives an account 
of one which came up very unexpectedly, and 


But they are 


At Montevideo, in 
N. H. Bishop, in his “Thousand Miles’ 


almost destroved the ship he was on board of, 
He says of its effects: 

The dawn of the following morning revealedg 
sight such as might be expected after so violent 
a hurricane. In one part of the harbor were 
two vessels, whose crews were hard at work in 
clearing them from the entanglements of their 
rigging, which was completely wrecked. 

Close by lay two others, with their topmasts 
gone, and in the distance were many others ina 
similar condition; while from the town came 
floating logs, boxes, barrels and other lumber in 
great quantities, telling of the havoc of the 
pampero 

The effect of the wind was felt to a greater ex- 
tent farther up the river, where fifteen or twenty 
small vessels were capsized, and many of the 
crews drowned. A new and beautiful English 
bark, that had left her anchorage for Buenos 
Ayres the night before, we saw two days after- 
wards; but she was nothing but a dismantled 
hulk, with only the stump of her mizzenmast 
left; every spar had been blown away, and 
one of her men killed by a falling mast. 
Though the pampero season generally lasts 
from March to September, this wind is likely to 
blow at any time, and a careful captain will al- 
ways be prepared for it. 
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A HUNTER’S COOLNESS. 
J. T. Headley, in his “Life in the Woods,” 
just reprinted by Scribner, of New York, gives 
the following illustration of the steadiness of 
nerve and cool thoughtfulness which a life in 
the backwoods almost necessarily develops. He 
says: 
Cheney, my guide, was once hunting alone 
by a little lake, when his dogs brought a noble 
buck into the water. Cocking his gun, and lay- 
ing it in the bottom of the boat, he pulled after 
= deer, which was swimming boldly for his 
ife. 
In the eagerness of pursuit, he hit his rifle 
either with his paddle or foot, when it went off, 
sending the ball directly through one of his 
ankles. He stopped, and looking at his be 
numbed limb, saw where the bullet had come 
out of his boot. The first thought was, to re 
turn to the shore; “the next was,” said he, “I 
may need that venison before I get out of the 
woods; so, without waiting to examine the 
wound, he pulled on after the deer. Coming up 
with him, he killed the deer with his paddles, 
and pulling him into the boat, rowed ashore. 
Cutting off his boot, he found his leg was 
badly mangled and useless. Bandaging it up, 
however, as well as he could, he cut a couple of 
crotched sticks for crutches, and with these 
walked fourteen miles to the nearest clearing. 
There he got help, and was carried slowly out 
of the woods. a ae 
How a border life sharpens a man’s wits: 
Especially in an emergency does he show to 
what strict discipline he has subjected his mind. 
His resources are almost exhaustless, and his 
presence of mind equal to that of one who has 
been in a hundred battles. Wounded, perhaps 
mortally, it nevertheless flashed on this hunter’s 
thoughts, that he might be so crippled that he 
could not stir for days and weeks, but starve t0 
death there in the woods. “I may need that 
venison before I get out,” said he; and on, wi 
a mangled, bleeding limb, he pursued and killee 
a deer, on which he might feed in the last exX- 
tremity. 





a 
COURAGEOUS LAPLAND GIRL. 
The skill acquired by thse nomadic people in 
throwing the lasso, avails them at times in mak- 
ing captives of other animals besides their ow 
deer. 


“On one occasion”—so said a cler 
I met with in Nourland, aud who youchet ue 
the truth—“when a Lapp, in company be a 
young female, was driving the herd throug hese 
forest, they accidentally roused 2 er oe 
from his wintequarters. The girl, wee pons 
nately, had the lasso in her hand, whic My his 
great coolness and skill, she threw over oa 
head as he was slowly quitting his den, sm 
the same instant coiled the other end of be * 
tree. The brute, finding himselt ~_ slipped 
toils, dashed at the Amazon; but as yee on 
on one side he fortunately missed his aim, @ 


eyman tat 
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on coming to his tether was, In nage ey 
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1| brought short up, and thrown t& Se 


brought to: 
aws, and by s0 do- 
presently manage 
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Bruin’s career was soon t 
seizing the thong with his p 
ing tightening the noose, he 
to strangle himself. The L 
beast charge the girl, took friz ht ¢ eho Was 
and as a consequence, the bold wench, an 
to have been married to iim, sent bie Oe ra 
to the right-about, very properly Tet’ a 
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or listening behind doors; but there are times 


What vains God takes in making even the 
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WHAT THE SPARROW CHIRPS. 


Iam only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
But the Master careth for me. 


He gave me a coat of feathers; 
It is very plain, 1 know; 

With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show— 


But it keeps me warm in the winter, 
And it shields me from the rain; 

Were it ’broidered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 


By-and-by, when the spring-time cometh‘ 
I will build me a little nest, 

With many a chirp of pleasure, 
In the spot I like the best. 


And the Master will give me wisdom, 
To build it of leaves most brown; 
Warm and soft it must be for my birdies, 
And so I will line it with down. 


I have no barn, nor store-house, 
I neither sow nor reap; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 


If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet; 
I have always enough to do me, 
And “life is more than meat.’’ 


I have no roof from the tempest, 
But the Master will provide; 

When the tempest comes I always find 
A shelter where I can hide. 


I know there are many sparrows— 
All over the world we are found— 
But our,Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 
Though small, we are never forgotten; 
Though weak, we are never afraid; 
For we know that the Master keepeth 
The life of the creature He made. 


—_—~or 





For the Companion. 


THE ROBBER. 























Herbert and Mabel were playing “keep store’” 


in one corner of mammg’s room. 

Mamma and Aunt Maria, sitting by the open 
window, were carrying on a grave discussion 
overa yard or two of bright pink calico and 
several paper patterns. 

“My new aprons,” said Mabel, confidentially, 
to Herbert, as an extra flourish of the bright 
calico attracted their attention for a moment. 
“Don’t you wish you had ’em?” ; 

“I guess so!” said Herbert, scornfully— 


“Wouldn’t Ilook well in pink aprons! I aint 


agirl{” 
“There isn’t a pattern here half as pretty as 
one Mrs. Holt has,” said Aunt Maria. “I wish 


you could see an apron she has just finished for 


Gracie.” 


6 . . 

‘Let’s run over there afew minutes,” said 
? 

“The children are so 


mamma, in a low tone. 
busy with their play they won’t miss us.” 
So mamma and auntie slipped quictly out of 
the room and ran over to Mrs. Holt’s. 
Wy 
Why, where’s mamma?” asked little Mabel, 
suddeniy, when they had been gone about five 
minutes, 
“Down stairs, I guess,” answered Bertie, too 
busy to look up. 
“ ’ ry 
. I can't hear her,” said Mabel, presently. 
‘Th going to call her.” 
So Mabel opened the door and called “Mam- 
ma! mamma!” 
There was no answer. 
“ ’ . ’ : 
Idon t believe she’s there,” said she. “Come 
and listen, Bertie.” 


The children listened at the door a few min- 
utes, but could hear nothing but the ticking of 


the great clock in the hall. 


“O, they’ll come back pretty soon,” said Ber- 


“T don’t want to,” said Mabel. 

“Well, then,” said Bertie, accommodatingly, 
“Pl tell you a story.” 

They sat down on the floor, and Herbert be- 
gan a story about a wonderful robber who “went 
everywhere and stole every thing,” and how a 
brave boy took a gun and started off to find him. 
Just as he was in the most exciting part, and 
little Mabel was already shaking in her small 
shoes, the children were startled by hearing 
heavy footsteps down stairs. 

“Who’s that?” whispered Mabel. 

“Jt sounds like a man,” answered Bertie. 
“P’r’aps it’s a robber,” and both children 
turned pale at Mabel’s suggestion. 

“Let’s get under the hed,” proposed Bertie, 
whose bravery had suddenly vanished. 

So they crept softly under the bed. 
Still they heard the heavy footsteps below, 
going from room to room, and they grew more 
and more frightened. 

“Do yous’pose he killed mamma and auntie?” 
gasped Mabel, not daring to cry. 

“I don’t know,” answered Bertie. Presently 
he added, “‘Let’s pray, Mabel.” 

“O dear,” whispered the child. “I can’t say 
any thing but ‘Now I lay me.’”” 

“Well, say that, then,” said the boy. 

So the children said ‘Now I lay me,” through 
three times apiece, and then they began to feel 
a little more courage. 

There had been no noise for a few minutes, 
and Bertie proposed that they should venture 
out of their hiding place. 

So hand in hand they crept carefully out into 
the hall, towards the stairs. 

Very quietly and softly they went down, still 
clinging to each other, and soon came where 
they could peep into the kitchen. 

There, on the doorstep, with his back to them, 
sat—brother Julius, eating an apple! 


ANON 


wy i, 

















“Why, Julius!”’ exclaimed both the children, 
rushing towards him, “was it you, making all 
that noise down here?” 
“What noise?” asked Julius. 
“Why,” said Mabel, “a great noise, walking 
about and pumping.” 
“T shouldn’t wonder,” laughed Julius. “Do 
you suppose I could come in and get me some 
luncheon and a drink of water without walking 
about and pumping?” 
“Well,” said the child, drawing a long breath, 
“Tm glad it was you. Bertie and I thought 
perhaps it was a robber.” 

Julius laughed and threw up his hat. 
and Bertie are little goosies,” said he. 

“Mabel begun it,” said Bertie, stoutly. 
shouldn't have been afraid if she hadn’t.” 

“Well, you scared me with your story, first,” 
said she. 


“You 


“oy 


pute. 


at once, “there’s mamma and Aunt Ria!” a. 
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THE LAME BOY. 

James Brown was a poor lame boy who lived 
with his aunt in a small house by the seashore. 
James could not run and shout like his friends; 
he was not strong, so he used to sit all day and 
make nets to catch fish; yet no one saw James 
with a sad look on his face. All the girls and 
boys loved him, he was so kind and sweet in 
his ways. If hecould think of a nice tale to 
tell them when work was done, he would call 
them round him and make them full of glee. If 
he saw a poor man break his net he would mend 
it for him with a smile. Then he was so good 
to his aunt, and she knew why James felt so 
glad and happy. He was a little follower of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. 








>> 
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A Curiosity.—A governess, advertising for 
a situation, says “she is a perfect mistress of 





ite, bravely. “Come and play.” 


“Come here and see who these ladies are, 
coming,” called Julius, interrupting the dis- 


“Why!” exclaimed both the “little goosies” 


A New Story by Oliver Optic. 


SWITCH OFF; 
Or, The War of the Students, 
Being the Third Story of the 
LAKE SHORE SERIES, 
was commenced in No. 131 of the popular 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
PUBLISHED ONCE 4. WEEK, 


Edited by Oliver Optic, 

Who Writes for no Other Juvenile Publication, 
and who contributes 

Four Serial Stories Every Year, 

the cost of which in book form would be $5 00—double 

the subscription price of the Magazine. Every number 

eontains part of a new story by Oliver Optic, illustrated 


from designs by the best artists, headed by Thomas Nast, 
the great American artist. Then follow 


ia 
Poems and Stories 
by other well-known authors, who know how to write for 


young folks. 

The Orator, 
a department exclusively in charge of Oliver Optic, gives 
every other week a selection for declamation, marked for 
delivery, according to the most approved rules of elocu- 
tion,—26 MARKED DECLAMATIONS EACH YEAR. 


Original Dialogues. 
Some of the best writers finda place under this head 
every other week, giving the subscribers 26 Original Dia- 
logues every year. 
Head Work, 


containing Geographical Rebuses, Puzzles, Syncopa- 
tions, Geographical Questions, Proverbial Anagrams, 
Enigmas, Charadas, and Numerical Puzzles, contributed 
by the subscribers, and rendered unusually attractive by 
original features NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER MAG- 
AZINE. 
In addition to the above-mentioned departments, there 
are regular contributions on 
Natural History, History, the Sciences, 
Facts and Figures, 

from some of the most learned men in the country. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE contains more reading 
matter than any other juvenile publication, and is the 
Cheapest and Best 
Periodical of the kind in the Umited States. 
TERMS IN_ADVANCE,—Single Subscriptions. 
Year, $250; One Volume, Six Months, $125; Single 


copies, 6cents. Three copies, $6 50; tive copies, $10 00; 
ten copies, with an extra copy free, $20 00. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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PERRY DAVIS’ 


Vegetable Pain Killer. 
Tht Great Family Medicine of the Age! 


Taken Internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, &c., 
weak stomach, general debility, nursing sere mouth, can- 
ker, liver complaint. dyspepsia or indigestion, cramp or 
pain in the stomach, bowel complaint, painter's colic, 
Asiatic cholera, diarrhea and dysentery. 
Taken Externally, cures felons. boils, and old sores, se- 
vere burns and scalds, cuts, bruises and sprains, swelling 
of the joints, ringworm and tetter, broken breasts, frosted 
feet and chilblains, toothache, pain in the face, neuralgia 
and rheumatism. 

The Pain Killer is by universal consent allowed to have 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of 
medicinal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the 
entire eradication and extinction ot Pain in all its various 
forms incidental to the human family, and the unsolicited 
written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, 
are its own best advertisements. 
the Ingredients which enter into the Pain Killer, being 
purely vegetable, render it a perfectly safe and eflicacious 
remedy internally as well as for external application, 
when used according to directions. The slight stain wu 
on linen from its use in external applications, is readily 
removed by washing in a little alcohol. 


‘This medicine, justly eelebrated for the cure of so many 
of the afflictions incident to tne human family, has now 
been before the public over twenty years, and has found 


its way into almost every corner of the world, and wherev- 
erit is used, the same opinion is expressed of its real med- 
ical properties. 

In any attack where prompt action upon the system is 
required, the. l’'ain Killer is invaluable. Its almost in- 
stantancous ¢fect in relieving pain is truly wonderful, 
and when used according to directions, is true to its name 
—a Pain KILLER. 

Itis, in truth, a Family Medicine, and should be kept 
in every family for imincdiate use. Persons traveling 
should always have a bottle of this remedy with them. 
It is not unfrequently the case that persons are attacked 
with disease, and before medical aid can be procured, the 
patient is beyond the hope of recovery. Captains of ves- 
sels should always supply themselves with a few bottles 
of this remedy before leaving port, as by doing so they 
will be in possession of an invaluable remedy to resort to 
in case of accident or sudden attack of sickness. It has 
been used in severe cases of Cholera, and never has failed 
inasingle case where it was thoroughly applied on the 
first ——— of the symptoms. 

To those who haveso long used and proved the merits 
of our article, we will say that we will continue to pre. 
pare our Pain KILLER of the best and purest materials, 
and that it shall be in every. way worthy of their appro- 
bation as a family medicine. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
Manufacturers and Proprictors, 
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THE STEAM TOY. 


A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL... Being made of 
metal, it is free from danger, and can be operated by a 
child with safety. It will work as long as it is supplied 
with water. This little apparatus experimentally and 

ractically exemplifies the expansibility of gases; con- 
Fensation of volume, pressure and weight of air, centrifu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
conveying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 


Desicated Codfish. 


DESICATED CODFISE. 


MANUFACTURED 


BY THs 


GLOUCESTER AND BOSTON 


SALT FISH Co., 


From the Very Best: Qualities of Codfish. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP, 


PUT UP IN PACKAGES ADAPTED TO 


DOMESTIC USE. 


REQUIRING 


NO BOILING, 


VERY LITTLE FRESHENING, 


With all the Palatable and Appetizing 


qualities of ordinary Fish, 
And none of the 
DISAGREEABLE LABOR OF PREPARING. 
IT COSTS NO MORE 


In family use than if prepared in the old style, 


One Pound being Fully Equal to Four Pounds. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


BOSTON. 


DODD, TARR &Co., 
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XE Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Straight 
& T N A Needle, Simple, Durable, P: ac- 
® tical, sie eens We have four 
WAT XIN sizes, adapted for manutactu- 
SE z Go rers’ use, oases our new “AT- 
NA IMPROVED" FaMmILy Ma- 

MACHINE, — | cue. 


AGENCY FOR N. E. STATES, 
318 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Hi. S. WILLIAMS. Agent. 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 

Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 
lar to LOWE Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 
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7 AGENTS! READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or raid a a, to sell 
1 wonderful inventions. ddress 

Bw M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN'’S MONTHLY. See present num- 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers as sam- 
les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts.—half price. 
kind. JESSE 


est, best and cheapest magazine of its 
ree 4 i S ° 271—3weop 


Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y 


SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical instructions for 
improving speed and style, and much other valuable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY's JOURNAL. Only Five 
cents. Of any newsdealer, or JessE Haney & Co., 119 
Nassau 8t., N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 
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NEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus a 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large pages, 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or Jessz HANEY & 
Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. Only complete book. 
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1—A Chance for Fun and a Fortune ! 


OoOyvs 
Secret art of catching Fish in any water as fast as you 








her own tongue!” 


pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $100, by QO. A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassav Bt, 
New York. 30—tr 









can a pall them out, and no humbug. Sent for 20 cents by 
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A KING GOING TO BED. 

The ceremonies of royal courts have almost 
always been very numcrous and burdensome) 
but at no court have they ever been more so 
than at that of Louis XIV., king of France. 

Going to bed is with most persons a very sim- 
ple matter, in which they need no help at all. 
But when Louis went to bed he had to be 
watched and assisted, as though the happiness 
of all his subjects depended on their being sure 
that he retired to rest regularly, and did not sit 
up all night. So important an affair was it that 
a book was written giving a full description of 
the ceremonies attendant on the king’s coucher. 

The first chapter of this work details the prep- 
arations for the solemn event. In the first place, 
as the king might possibly get hungry or #hirs- 
ty in the night, a slight repast had to be pro- 
vided for him. 

The officers of the goblet, therefore, brought 
into the bedchamber the modest supply of three 
loaves, two bottles of wine, and a flagon of wa- 
ter, with a glass, a cup, three plates and half-a- 
dozen napkins. One of the officers tasted the 
different articles, and it is to be hoped after- 
wards helped the royal gormandizer to dispose 
of them. 

A valet placed in readiness the king’s arm- 
chair, laying upon it a pair of slippers and a 
dressing-gown. 

The barber then arranged his combs and 
brushes, and the officers of the wardrobe placed 
the royal nightdress on a toilet-table, covered 
with red velvet. 

Another valet laid on the floor by the bedside 
two cushions, one on the top of the other, on 
which the king was to kneel while saying his 
prayers, 

When all was ready, thg king, who is, of 
course, the chief actor in this comedy, was ush- 
ered in. He first delivered up his hat, gloves 
and cane to an officer, who laid them on the red- 
covered toilet-table. , 

Then he was conducted through the assem- 
bled courtiers, to the bedside, where he knelt, 
the almoner holding a candlestick, with two 
wax candles, for him, from which we infer that 
the king read his prayers. 

Then the king gave up his relics (that is, the 
sacred charms which he carried about with him 
as a protection from bad spirits) and his purse, 
and was then led by the usher to the arm-chair. 

Iiere he was gradually disrobed, one officer 
attending to his right leg and arm, another to 
his left; one unbuckling the diamond clasp of 
the right garter, another of the left, and so on, 
each article as it is taken off being laid solemn- 
ly on the red-covered toilet-table. 

At last, when the dressing-gown had been put 
on by his majesty, and the relics hung round 
his neck, this first act was concluded by the 
king’s rising from his chair and dismissing the 
courticrs with a bow. 

In the second act of the comedy, the king sat 
on a stool, while the barber combed his hair, 
one valet holding the mirror, another the candle. 

Then a night-cap and two handkerchiefs were 
presented on asalver. The king proceeded to 
wash his face and hands with the wet end, and 
dry them with the dry end of a towel, which 
towel could be handed to him only by the grand 
chamberlain, or one of the princes of the blood. 
The firgt physician and surgeon were present 





during these operations, their business being to 
inform the king that his health was good, or to 
attend to his maladies. 

In the third act, the king was seen in his 
closet among his dogs, while a servant warmed 
his bed and prepared the “‘watching-bed” at the 
foot, in which the first valet slept. Then he 
drank a little wine and water, and the lamp was 
lighted which was to burn all night. 

At last the comedy was over. The chief actor 
must surely have been sleepy by thattime. He 
lay down in his bed, was left there in his glory, 
and probably snored as loud as any other mor- 
tal. 











VARIETY. 


LIFE’S LOT. 
I know not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; ° 
If that wherein my soul delight 
Be best or not. « 


It may He mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
yith smiles and glee; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
3e strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath Divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board; 

Above the raging of —— 
I hear my Lord, 


He holds me midst the billows’ might— 
I shall not fall; 

If sharp ’tis short; if long, ’tis light; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land—safe to the land, 
The end is this; 
And then with Him go hand in hand, 
Far into bliss. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


———_—_>—__—_ 
SHOOTING SWANS. 

Some of our readers have scen the beautiful 
swans in the Public Garden of Boston, and in 
the Forest Hills Cemetery; but they may not 
know that swans once abounded in the United 
States, in small lakes near the Mississippi. In 
the “Life of Audubon” is an account of his 
joining a party of Indians to shoot swans. He 
says: 

When the lake burst on our view, there were 
the swans by hundreds, and white as rich cream, 
either dipping their black bills in the water, or 
stretching out one leg on its surface, or gently 
floating along. According to the Indian mode 
of hunting, we had divided and approached the 
lagoon from different sides. The moment our 
vedette was seen, it seemed as if thousands of 
large, fat and heavy swans were startled, and as 
they made away from him, they drew towards 
the ambush of death; for the trees had hunters 
behind them, whose touch of the trigger would 
carry destruction among them. 

As the first party fired, the game rose and 
flew within easy distance of the pasty on the 
opposite side, when they again fired, and I saw 
the water covered with birds floating with their 
backs downwards, and their legs kicking in the 
air. When the sport was over, we counted 
more than fifty of these beautiful birds, whose 
skins were intended for the ladies in Europe. 
There were plenty of geese and ducks, but no 
one condescended to give them a shot. 

<uneaaaeaiatiemiia 


THE PANTHER’S CRY. 

His cry of hunger is very much like that ofa 
child in distress, and is indescribably fearful 
when heard at night in the forest. It is seldom, 
however, that a traveller sees any of these ani- 
mals of prey. They are more afraid of him, 
than he of them; and winding him at a long 
distance, flee to their hiding-places. Itis only 
in winter that they are dangerous. 

I have often, however, roused them up by my 
approach. I once heard a catamount scream in 
a thick clump of bushes not a hundred yards 
from me—it was just at twilight, and made me 
bound to my feet as if struck by a sudden blow, 
and sent the blood tingling to the ends of my 
toes and fingers. 

You have heard of electrical shocks, galvanic 
batteries, etc.,—well, their effects are mere slight 
nervous stimulants compared to the wild, un- 
earthly screech of a catamount at night in the 
woods. This fellow was not satisfied with one 
yell, but moving a little way off, coolly squatted 
down and gave another and another, as if en- 
raged at our proximity, yet afraid to confront 
us. They will smell a human form an incon- 
ceivable distance. 

a re 
NO ADMITTANCE, 


“ ‘No admittance!’ ” cried James, glancing up 
at the words, which were placed at the entrance 
of the avenue. “Let’s go in there to-morrow, 
Bob.” 

“What for?” replied Robert. “There are 
plenty of better places than that togo to. Why 
should we go where we’re not wanted ?” 

“O! I don’t know why,” said James. “All I 
know is, that whenever I see ‘No Admittance’ 
stuck up anywheres, it sets me into a fever to 
go, whether there is any thing to go for or not.” 





heard the above fragment of a conyersation 


between two boys on the street, the other day; 
and I couldn’t help fearing that a great many 
boys and girls, and old people, too, feel a good 
deal like James. Ifa thing is forbidden, they 
long to do it for that very reason, and fret about 
it if they cannot. 

Now, I presume that the young folks don’t 
need to be told that this is a very bad spirit, and 
the one which “brought death into the world 
and all our woe;” for I suppose Eve would nev- 
er have felt any special desire for the fruit of 


You know who tempted her to takeit, and you 
may be sure Satan is always lurking about, 
ready to persuade you, as he did her, that “‘for- 
bidden fruit is sweet,” but that is one of the 
most deceitful insinuations of the father of lies. 
The fruit of disobedience is very, very bitter. 


Beware of it! 
—_@—____— 


DR. FRANKLIN’S TOAST, 


Long after the victories of Washington over 
the French and English had made his name 
familiar to all Europe, Dr. Franklin chanced to 
dine with the English and French Ambassa- 
dors, when, as nearly as the precise words can 
be recollected, the following toasts were drank: 

“England—The Sun, whose bright beams en- 
lighten and fructify the remotest corners of the 
earth. 

The French Ambassador, filled with national 
pride, and being too polite to dispute the previ- 
ous toast, drank the following: 

“France—The Moon, whose mild, steady and 
cheering rays are the delight of ail nations, con- 
soling them in darkness beautiful.” 

Dr. Franklin then rose, and with his usual 
dignified simplicity, said: 

“George Washington—The Joshua who com- 
manded the Sun and Moon to stand still, and 
they obeyed him.” 





a 
LITERAL ANSWERS. 

Alady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the 
sidewalk to take off the ice, and remarked to a 
friend, pointing to the sait,— 

“Now that’s true benevolence.” 

“No it aint,” said the boy, somewhat indig- 
nant, “it’s salt.” 

So when a lady asked her servant girl if the 
hired man cleared off the snow with alacrity, 
she replied,— 

“No, ma’am, he used a shovel.” 

—_— 


DO GOOD. 


Do good! do good! there’s ever a way, 
A way where there’s ever a will; 

Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day when the morrow comes still. 





Do good! do good! we are never too young 
To be useful in many a way; 

For all have a heart, and a hand, and a tongue, 
To feel, and to labor, and pray. 


A LITTLE six-year old girl who attended 
church in a meeting-house recently remodelled 
was enlarging eloquently on the beauties of the 
edifice, when a young friend interrupted her by 
inquiring if she supposed the minister preached 
any better than he did in the old house. 

“Well,” said the enthusiast, “I guess he does; 
at any rate, a dinner tastes better when you 
have a nice clean plate to eat it off.” 

This settled the matter. 


NEATNEsS is a Christian virtue; cultivate it 
in youth. Perfect cleanliness is necessary to 
health. Never cultivate the mind at the ex- 
pense of the body. If you acquire neat, order- 
ly habits in youth, however poor you are, if 
perfect cleanliness and neatness surround you, 
you will always be attractive. . Withoyit sach 
attractions the most superb dress or furniture 
can never make your home pleasant. 


AmoneG the numerous culinary couplets float- 
ing through the public press, some few are real- 
ly worth thinking about. For example: 

Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 
Just split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 
Egg sauce—few make it right, alas !— 

Is good with bluefish or with bass, 

In dressing salad, mind this law— 

With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


“Pa,” said a young hopeful, “doesn’t light- 
nin’ ever peal?” 

“No, my boy,” said the unsuspecting parent. 
“*The thunders peal and the lightnings flash.’ ” 

“Well, I should like to know what it was 
peeled the bark off that big tree the lightnin’ 
struck last night?” 

Pa didn’t quote any more. 


A REMARKABLE litter of pigs is mentioned by 
an Illinois paper. The seven pigs have in all 
thirty-four legs. Two have six each, two have 
five each and the other three will be obliged to 
waddle around on the usual number. The 
mother of this family has five legs. 


BENEVOLENCE is not to be estimated by the 
amount given, but by what it costs togive. An 
English charity recently received an envelope 
containing six penny stamps, on the inside of 
which were written these words: ‘‘Fasted a meal 
to give a meal.” That was truc benevolence. 


A SENTIMENTAL editor says: “It is comfort- 
ing to know that one eye watches fondly for our 
coming, and looks brighter when we come.” A 
cotemporary is grieved to learn that his “‘broth- 
er of the quill has a wife with one eye.” 


Or the author of “Jane Eyre,” Miss Marti- 
neau says: “She was as able at the needle as at 
the pen. The household knew the excellence of 





her cookery before they heard of her books.” 


that particular tree if it had not been forbidden. | ement, and gives strength and vigor to the who 


Doct. J. E. Quipor, N. Y., writes: I have adminiy. 
tered Doct. Seth Arncid’s Balsam in cases of Ch, 
Infantum to the most delicate infant with good success, 
and cheerfully recommend it as being eminently adapted 
for general use. 


ler 





THE BLOOD owes its red color to minute globules 
which float in that fluid, and contain, ina healthy person 
a large amount of Iron, which gives vitality to the | ood, 
The Peruvian Syrup supplies the blood with this y ital ef 


le system, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“A Remarkable Book.” 
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National Sermons. 

Sermons, Letters and Speeches on Slavery 
and its War. From the passage of the Ftgitive-s} 
Lill to the Inauguration bf President Grant. By Rey 
GILBERT HAVEN. Crown 8vo. Tinted Paper. $259,” 

An American Woman in Europe. The 
Journal of Two Years’ Sojourn in France, England, Ger. 
many and Italy. By Mrs. S. R. UgBino. limo. Givih, 
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The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes in Anoth. 
er World. By Geo. Woob, author of “Peter Schlemih} 
in America," ete. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. A 


A Thousand Miles Walk 


; across South 
America, over the Pampas and Andes. By Natnayiey 
H. Bisnor. New Edition. Illustrated. léino. $1 50, 


Causation and Freedom in Willing. With 
an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and our Notions 
of Infinite Space. By ROWLAND G. Hazanp, author of 
“Language,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $2 00. 


Woman as God Made Her; The True Wo. 
man. By Rev. J.D. Futon. Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cts, 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land, 
By Lewis CakkOuL. Reprinted from the London edition, 
with 42 Illustrations. l2mo. Tinted Paper. $150. New 
Edition. 


Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. 
A new Sunday School Hymn and Vune Book. By Leox- 
ARD MARSHALL. Assisted by J. C. Phocror aid Saw 
UEL BuRNUAM. Boards, 35 cts; paper, 30 cts. Superin- 
tendents furnished with specimen copies for examination 
on receipt of 30 cts. 


Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton Isl- 
ands. A Series of Books for Children. By Mrs. Caro- 
LINE H. DALL. To be completed in six volumes. Per 
volume, $1 25. + 

1. FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 

Salt Water Dick. By May Mannerrna, 16mo, 
Illustrated. $1 00. Being the Fitth volume of 

HELPING-HAND SERIES. 
To be completed in six volumes. Llustrated. Per vol- 
ume, $1 00. 


The Ark of Elm Island. 
LoGG. l6mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
ume of LLM ISLAND STORIES. 


Dotty Dimple at School. By Sorme May, 
Author of “Little Prudy,”’ &c. 24mo.  Lillustrated. Tie. 
Being the Fifth volume of 

DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
To be completed in six volumes. Lilustrated. 
ume, 75 cts. 


Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. B 
Rev. W. Barrows, D.D. l2mo. Illustrated. $125. 2 
thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and Indian life 
in the Southwest, founded on the actual experience of 
“The General,” a well-known Western character. 


By Exiwan Ket 
Being the Third vol- 


Per vol- 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

m LEE & SHEPARD, Puntisuers, Boston. 
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GENUINE 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
Al’ EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches............+++++-$18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCIL WARRANTED by special certifi- 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re- 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 

[EF Please state that you saw this in the YOUTHS 
CUMP ANION. 


Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


30— No. 619 Broadway, N.Y. 





AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
: Over-Seaming 


bad —AND— 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED TAREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 


Button-Holes, Eyclet-Holes, Embroidering ovet 
the edge of Fabrics. 


Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, anc 

several kinds no other can. , 
y t. 
Se Call and see it. Main Office 283 Ww ashington St, 
Boston, flass. Branch Office 1354 Middle St, Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


S. R. MARSTON, 
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